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The Archetype of the First Edition 
of the Igor Tale 


ARLY in the sixteenth century four secular literary texts 

of Kievan Russia were copied, apparently from one and the 

same old manuscript, by a scribe connected with Pskov, as 

his spelling reveals. His book included three translations 
made or reshaped in Russia before the Tatar invasion (Legend of the 
Indian Kingdom, Tale of Akir the Wise, and Deeds and Life of Digenis 
Akritas, all three in the most archaic of their Slavonic versions) and 
one original work, the Tale of the Raid of Igor (Slovo o polku Igoreve), 
mourning the ill-fated Russian expedition of 1185 against the Polov- 
cians, and written soon after the event as an ardent and skillful appeal 
to the Russian princes to unify their forces against the menace of 
Polovcian aggression. The /gor Tale is the only integral epic monu- 
ment of Kievan Russia which has reached us. A cornerstone of Rus- 
sian literature, it stands as one of the most typical and refined achieve- 
ments of the allusive and symbolic style which flooded nearly the whole 
of European literature in the second half of the twelfth century. Po- 
litical eloquence and pure poetry, Christian eschatology and pagan 
survivals, oral tradition arid sophisticated Byzantine patterns become 
whimsically entangled. The /gor Tale is intimately linked with many 
aspects of Old Russian art, both verbal and pictorial, but the familiar 
devices become here particularly pointed and condensed. The anony- 
mous scribe by saving this masterpiece for posterity gave us an irre- 
placeable key to many literary and cultural puzzles of the Russian 
Early Middle Ages.” 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century this manuscript, hidden 
in a monastic library, was acquired for Count A. I. Musin-PuSkin’s 
renowned collection of Old Russian writings, and in 1812 it perished 
with the whole treasure-house of this cultivated dignitary in one of the 
fires which devastated Moscow under Napoleon’s occupation. 


*For the place of the gor Tale in Russian and world literature and for a summary 


of the recent investigations see my paper, “The Puzzles of the Igor Tale,’ Speculum, 
XXVIIL, 1 (January, 1952). 
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Many old Russian texts have survived in a single copy. Thus of the 
Igor Tale, besides a number of approximate quotations and paraphrases 
in some writings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we know 
only Musin-PuSkin’s manuscript or — more exactly — its two repro- 
ductions: (1) the so-called Archives version, a copy made toward 1796 
for the Empress Catherine and found in her Archives; (2) the editio 
princeps, prepared from the original manuscript by the Count with 
two archivists, A. Malinovskij and N. BantyS-Kamenskij, and issued in 
Moscow on the fifth of December 1800. Of this edition only a few 
copies have been preserved.* The Archives version, quoted usually as 
A, and the editio princeps, quoted as P, often differ from each other in 
the pattern of their mistakes and modernizing misspellings. We have 
based our critical edition of the Tale * on a systematic comparative 
study of A and P, which permits a more accurate reconstruction of the 
original text. 

In order to detect the deviations from the lost manuscript in its 
reproductions A and P we must make the best possible acquaintance 
with the laboratory work of Musin-PuSkin and his collaborators. The 
printer S. Selivanovskij stated that the editors ‘frequently made cor- 
rections in the proofs, to publish the original accurately, and therefore 
printing advanced slowly.’* This testimony has now been corrobo- 
rated by new material evidence. 

First N. Zarubin, a specialist in Old Russian literature, described a 
copy strangely deviating from the standard of the first edition of the 
Igor Tale. In this copy, inherited by the Leningrad Public Library 
from Byckov’s collection, the long footnote (#)* on pp. 15-16 sub- 
stantially differs from the standard. The footnote in the usual copies 
identifies the Prince Boris Vjaceslavli¢ mentioned in the Tale, whereas 
the corresponding footnote in Byckov’s copy offers nothing but 
groundless conjecture. Moreover, as Zarubin has exhaustively shown, 
the whole setting of both of these pages is different: in By¢kov’s copy 


*See Literaturnaja Gazeta (Moscow), 8 December 1950; also Slovo o polku 
lgoreve, published by A. Suvorin (St Petersburg, 1904), Preface. 

*La Geste du Prince Igor’, ed. Henri Grégoire, Roman Jakobson, and Marc 
Szeftel (Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, VIIl, 
1945-47; New York, 1948). 

* Syn Oteéestva, Ill (1839), 17. 

* Sbornik statej k sorokaletiju ucenoj dejatel’nosti ak. A. S. Orlova (Leningrad, 
1934), PP- §23-527- 

*In the present paper underlinings are used with Russian characters to indicate 
italic type. 
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they contain several printer’s errors in the notes and single misprints 
in the upper part of p. 15 — in the Old Russian text of the left column 
(1. 9: Baagumup. instead of Baaqumups ) and in the translation of the 
right column (ll. 9-10: Baagu / ammips), while in the left column of 
p. 16 the standard copies have a blunder (1. 9: Kieey) absent from 
Byékov’s copy. Contrary to the latter, the standard copies use italics 
for personal names and for the city Tmutorokan’. Zarubin consulted 
Malinovskij’s papers partly published by Barsov and Speranskij and 
detected that the substitution of a more accurate footnote (#) for a 
wrong one was an intervention by Malinovskij which made necessary 
a resetting of the entire two pages and the inserting of the new leaf to 
replace the old one. However, the errata added at the end did not take 
into account this change and still refer to a line of the canceled note. 

Then, in April 1951, A. P. Struve, a distinguished Russian bibliog- 
rapher in Paris, called my attention to a copy of the editio princeps 
which fully coincides with Byékov’s copy on pp- 15-16 and moreover 
considerably deviates from the standard specimens of this edition on 
pp- 1-2, 7-8, and 37-38. According to the French dealer who sold 
the book to Mr Struve, it had been bought at an auction in southern 
France some two decades ago, coming from the library of Prince Petr 
Aleksandrovié Oldenburg, the last of the Russian branch of this ancient 
family, Czar Paul’s great-grandson and Czar Nicholas’ brother-in-law, 
who after the revolution escaped from Russia to France, was there 
active under the pen-name Petr Aleksandrov, and died in poverty.’ 
Thanks to Aleksej Petrovic Struve, who immediately recognized the 
importance of this peculiar copy for the study of the /gor Tale, to the 
generosity of Bayard L. Kilgour, Jr, ’27, member of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Harvard University Library, and to the efficient co- 
operation of R. Gordon Wasson, member of the Visiting Committee 
for the Department of Slavic Languages and Literature at Harvard, 
this precious volume was acquired for the University and added to the 
collection of old Russian books and manuscripts in the Houghton 
Library. 

Two copies of the standard form of the editio princeps have kindly 

"Born 1868, died 1924. Cf. 1. A. Bunin, Vospominanija (Paris, 1950), pp. 130-140. 
It has been suggested by S. V. Seremetev, a cousin of P. Oldenburg, that the book 
may well have come to the Prince from his lifelong close friend Count Vladimir 
Vladimirovié Musin-PuSkin (born 1870). The Count’s grandfather, Ivan Alekseevit 
(1783-1836), was the eldest son of the discoverer and editor of the Igor Tale, Aleksej 


Ivanovié Musin-PuSkin (1744-1817). I am grateful to Countess E. K. Stenbok- 
Fermor for these genealogical data. 
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been lent to the Harvard Library for purposes of study. One, now in 
the collection of Mr Kilgour, was in 1890 owned by B. Molas; in the 
early nineteenth century it received the No. 232 of an unidentified 
private library and was provided with two pen-and-ink annotations on 
page [iii]. The other is in the Rare Books Division of the Library of 
Congress (PG3300.S6. 1800) as a part of the famous Yudin (G. V. 
Judin) Collection; the spine of the binding bears the first two initials 
of a former owner, ‘V. X.’, the last name having been torn away. A 
close comparison of these standard copies * with the new Harvard copy 
reveals that all four deviating leaves belonged to the original composi- 
tion of the editio princeps; after the galleys had been destroyed and be- 
fore the book appeared on the market these leaves were replaced by 
the substitutes newly set up. One unmodified copy of the original 
make-up has been preserved to us by chance, while in another, Byckov’s 
copy, only one of the rejected leaves has been preserved. The reason 
for all these replacements can be easily detected. While the Tale was 
still at the printer’s, some of the initial comments and surmises ex- 
pressed in the footnotes seemed to the editors to be too hasty and shaky; 
each of the four leaves which have been replaced contained such a 
risky footnote: one about Boris Vjaceslavli¢ on pp. 15-16, and the 
other three dealing with the singer and magician Bojan, the legendary 
‘nightingale of olden times’ repeatedly apostrophized and cited in the 
Igor Tale. 

On p. 2 of the Harvard copy (which may be lettered H) footnote 
(6), devoted to Bojan, says: “There is no evidence whether his lyre 
rang under Rjurik or Svjatoslav.’* In P the corresponding passage is 
worded much more cautiously: “There is no evidence when and under 
which ruler his lyre rang.’ *° The puzzle of Bojan, supposed to be the 
oldest native poet, preoccupied the first editors of the Jgor Tale, and 
Malinovskij, the most active among them, seems to have worked on a 
special paper about Bojan." There were notable oscillations in dating 

* We also consulted the phototypic reproductions of the editio princeps published 
by A. Suvorin (St Petersburg, 1904), M. Speranskij (Moscow, 1920), and V. Adria- 
nova-Peretc (Leningrad, 1950). 

*Iipa Pwopaxkt aap Caatoczasat rpembaa supa ero... 

*Koraa u upx Koropoms Tocygaps rpembaza ampa ero... 

“See E. Barsov, Slovo o polku lgoreve kak xudotestvennyj pamjatnik Kievskoj 
druzinnoj Rusi, | (Moscow, 1887), 72; M. Speranskij, ‘Pervoe izdanie Slova o polku 
Igoreve i bumagi A. F. Malinovskogo,’ pp. 6-7, in Slovo o polku Igoreve (Moscow, 
1920). 
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O MBAKY UTOPEBE (a) 
HrOPA Cblu A 
CBATBCAABAA 


BHKA OALTOBA, 


f 1 € 2510.1 unt Gauremd, 6 pa- 
mie, HATAMM CMAph' Mit CAVCE= 
Cpl mipy AKDLVO aoctcmiii oO 
TDAIKY Heopecé , -Hzopa 
Ceambcaacanutca! 


MH Re 


H#Qa™a- 


CA mbit xwhcHM 20 


NECHb 


O NOxodB HUrOPa 
CbIHA CBATOCAAROBA 


BHYKA OABIOBA. 





[} iamno Haub , 6pamsr, Ha- 
yal’ Apesaiiub caoroub npn- 
ckoj Guyio nosbemb Oo noxosb 
Hropa, cpa Caamocaasosa ! 
Hata *Ae Cito MbcAb no 6b 
miamh moro BpeMeHH, a He 110 





(2) Viops Ceamocaacuts poauaca 1§ Auptaa ‘Ist roAa; Bo CsamombB 
Kpewenia mapevenL Teopiii; xenuaca BE ‘IT84 roay naKnaaut Fede 
pocuniu, Aovwepw Kuasa Apocaasa Boaoaumnposnya Taautacxaco. — 


Bb IT85 roay mumtab cpamenie cb Toacauamn , 


a sb I201 roay 


CRomuaaca, ocmasaeb nocaS ct6a mams chimosei, 


Prate | 
THE Igor Tale, 1800 (H) : P. 1 








CoKoAN 3auece Tpech NOAA 
UIMpIKAA 3 2AM CMA ADE 
6kxams Kb AmUYy eeaitKO- 
mM iy 5 CHAM clerimu 6ptao 
eBjen Boane, Beaecocs (#) 
eHycte: KO.MOKM pikYM 3a 
Cy.200 3; 3cenump, CAaca 6b 
Kock ; mpybst mpybams 
eh Hocbepagssb; cmoams 
cma3n eb i YMKCAL ; Heops 
xsems mnaAa Cpama Beeco- 
04a. HH pece e.ny Byit 
Typ (é) Bcecoszo4b: ound 
6pamd , O4uHd cekmb cebm- 
Asi, mbt Hzopw, oba eces 
CeambcAatAHuca 3; CchAAAR , 
Gpame , ceon Opb3pin KO.MO- 
Hu, @ MOK MH 2ZOMOCK , OCEA- 
Aann y Rypscna xa repe- 


z 


Buyky Oasropy: He 6ypa 
COKOAOBb saHecaa upesb moaa 
WIMpOKia; CACMalonmica raAKM 
cmaaaum Kb Jomy BeaANKomy. 
Te6b 6p, myappit Boanb, - 
BHykb Beaecosb! cie socnbms: 
pxymtb kouu 3a Cyaow , rpe- 
sumb caasa Bb Kicsb , mpy- 
6amb mpy6n1 Bb Hosbropoab , 
paspbsaiomb sHamena Bb Ily- 


mupib; x«xacmb Hropp sn 
Aaro 6pama Bcesoaoga. Bo- 
raimbiph x%¢ Beesoaoab sb- 


ywaemb xb neny: ,,0 Mropp! 
,M oaNnb y ucaa Gpamb ! 
yiht OAUHb =y mena ACHBIM 
,cBbitb ! m me 06a CBHOBbA 
»CBAMIOCA@BOBHI ; IBY ChAAait, 
»Opame, cBouxb 6opssrxb Ko- 





(u) Beaect, Caasancxié Bb a3zbiu:cmst Borb, nokposumeas cmaadb. Ero 
cuMmaaw BIOpbIMD no J7epyns. Momewb 6rims Boana 6mab nacuyxd, 
Hold moro wassanh eayxomb Besecossms. Haseenie Boana exyxowB 
BeaccusssmMs Aokasbisaemb, umo omb Raab Ao upumania Bb Poccia 


Xpucumiauckou pbpsr. 


(1) By suavamb guxié, a mups soaa. M maxb Byimypoas, saw 
6ysovomb , Ha3ulsacinca satbch Bcecusvgn, Bb cmbica’ Memagopn- 


Piate Il 
THE Igor Tale, 1800 (H) : Pp. 7 
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Bojan’s activity. P censored the allusions of H to the time of the first 
famous rulers — Rjurik (+879) and Svjatoslav (+972). At the earlier 
stage of these studies, Bojan was guessed to have been active about the 
time of the Prince Vseslav (f1101). In A the corresponding footnote 
states: “There is no indication in the chronicles as to what time he lived. 
But from the later part of this Tale it is seen that he had sung Vseslav’s 
deeds.’ ” 

On p. 7, H develops a surmise regarding the pre-Christian frame of 
Bojan’s activity. The footnote (#) remarks that Veles was the Slavic 
pagan god protecting the cattle: ‘He was considered the second after 
Perun. Perhaps Bojan was a shepherd and is therefore named the grand- 
son of Veles. Since Bojan is called the grandson of Veles, this proves 
that he lived before the conversion of Russia to Christianity.’* P 
changes this categorical assertion to a mere supposition and strikes out 
the conjecture as to Bojan’s being a shepherd: ‘Judging from Bojan’s 
being called grandson of Veles, it seems that he lived before the conver- 
sion of Russia to Christianity.’ * 

In total discrepancy with the opinion supported on pp. 2 and 7, H 
then suddenly agrees with A in timing Bojan’s life to the reign of 
Vseslav. The translation of the Tale in H, p. 37, follows A, which 
assumes that Bojan made a song for Vseslav. The footnote (1), re- 
ferring to Bojan, explains: ‘Here it is clearly revealed that Bojan sang 
about Prince Vseslav.’ ** P rejects this interpretation. The translation 
arbitrarily replaces ‘him’ (i.e., Vseslav) as the addressee of Bojan’s 

*See P. Pekarskij, ‘Slovo o polku Igoreve po spisku najdennomu meZdu buma- 
gami imperatricy Ekateriny II,’ Supplement No. 2 to Zapiski Imp. Akademii Nauk, 
IQ 21. 

= CinTaIm BTOpHms 0 [lepynt. Moxers Outs Bosns 6na1 
macTyxt, H OTb TOTO Ha3BaHb BHYKOMB Beszecosyms. Hassanie Bosna 
BHYKOMs Bexecossims AOKaSHBAeTS, ITO OHS KHIG AO UpMHATia BD Poccin 
Xpuctiancxot sbpu. 

“Ero cuntaam stopHms nocaé Ilepyxa. [lo na3saniw Boana suyKomt 
BexecoBHMt, KaxkeTCA, TO OHS KHIB . 

*A: Tomy sbmit Boant wu cupaseganso pasymayw upambsry czbsars 
... H, p. 37, right, ll. 2 ff: Emy-ro myazpuit Boant u3qapna coctasmas ceit 
pasymMunit npuntst . . . This passage is similarly interpreted in the translation 
made by or for Prince A. Belosel’skij toward the end of the eighteenth century and 
published by L. Il’inskij in Pammjatniki drevnej pis’mennosti i iskusstva, CLXXXIX 
(1920), 77: emy sbmit Bosnt w34 Havana pasymMHNM cocTaBHaS chit 
upuntst... 


*3ahch acho OTKpHBaetca, TO Boant mbat 0 Kuash Beecazast. 
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‘ditty’ by the indefinite addressee, ‘such kinds of people.’ * H’s foot- 
note referring to Bojan’s name is replaced by an entirely new note re- 
ferring to the ‘ditty’: ‘It is likely that this ditty was introduced into the 
original text from Bojan’s songs.’ ** 

Now, when both our acquaintance with the Old Russian language 
and the study of Slavic written and oral traditions against a vast com- 
parative background have greatly advanced, neither the translation nor 
the exegesis of the passage connecting Bojan with Vseslav should pre- 
sent any difficulties. The songs of ‘Bojan the seer’ are seen in the Jgor 
Tale as prophetic. He ‘had wisely made afore the ditty’ of Vseslav’s 
epilogue, he had predicted the heroic end of Vseslav’s descendant 
Izjaslav, and he had ‘bespoken even’ Igor’s tragedy.” In the songs and 
saws attributed to Bojan by the /gor Tale he recalls events of the 
eleventh century and foretells those of the twelfth century. However, 
any dating of Bojan’s life is vain, since his name and image belong to a 
migratory myth of Altaic provenience which reached Russia most 
probably through Bulgaria. 

When, because of the four controversial footnotes, four leaves were 
ordered to be reset, a few additional small corrections and ameliora- 
tions were made.” In the footnotes: 





H P 
p- 1, l. 2 uapesent Teopritt Hapewent Teopriems 
p. 1,14 wbx cpaxenie uMbib OHS Cpaxenie 
p- 2, 1.4 Bosas Boaut 
p- 2, 1.7 Baagiuupa Baayumipa 


In the translation P adds an appropriate comma at the end of the second 
line of the title (p. 1), substitutes the modern form 6pars for the Old 
Russian vocative 6pate which in H slipped in from the original text 
(p. 7, 1. 19), changes a comma into a more suitable semicolon (p. 8, 1. 8), 


* P, p. 37, right, ll. 2 f.: [aa raxuxt-To myg”puHit Boant.. . 

*BtpoatHo ito cei upuntst TOx,AMHHHKOMS BHECeHS CNHAa H3b 
Bosnosuxt nbcuett. 

* See ‘verses’ 145 f., 162 f., and 209 f., in S. H. Cross’s translation (La Geste du 
Prince Igor’, pp. 171, 173, 179). 

* The changes on leaf 15-16 have been discussed above. Here we deal only with 
the other three reset leaves. 

" This typographic metathesis seems to indicate that the compositor of H and of 
the substitute leaves for P was one and the same person, because the same 
misprint, Baagimup+, appears in the resetting of p. 15, in 1. 6 of the footnotes. 




















os 
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abolishes the unmotivated spacing satu Hie u» (p. 8,1. 19), and 
approximates the original in comparison with H (p. 38, ll. 16-17)” 
and A. In the Old Russian text, at the left, the superfluous spacing of H 
(p. 8, 1. 13) has likewise been eliminated. 

On the other hand, new mistakes were made at the resetting. In the 
footnotes P omits punctuation marks [.—] (p. 1, 1. 3), and uses capitals 
out of place: Tlors-cuita (p. 2, l. 21), Bytzosoms (p. 7, 1. 6). In the 
translation P improperly substitutes a period for a colon (p. 7, 1. 1), 
a comma for a semicolon (p. 7, |. 11, and p. 37, l. 18). As for the sub- 
stitution of Jasuay for Jlasugy (p. 37, 1. 17), both of these variants 
occur on p. 29 (the first in footnote # and the second in the transla- 
tion), and both occur also in the original text of the Tale, according to 
the commmon testimony of P (p. 29, |. 5, Hasuae; p. 37, 1. 15, Ja- 
BHAOBH) and A. 

In focusing their attention on the reshaping of the footnotes, the 
editors did not observe the new negligences and distortions arising 
from the recomposition. Thus in P the title of the Old Russian text 
on p. 1 has commas after HFOPEBB and CBATbCIABJA which are 
absent in both H and A, and were lacking in the lost manuscript.” 
Likewise in the spelling Ib KY in this same title H proves to be closer 
to the orthography of the lost manuscript. A uses here the modern 
Russian form, MOJKY, and P, with ILIbKY, succumbs to the well- 
known Church Slavonic pattern which under the Balkan Slavic influ- 
ence fashionable in Muscovy predominated in Musin-PuSkin’s manu- 
script of the /gor Tale. But in the initial lines of the Tale the scribe was 
more passive and faithful to the model he was copying. In particular, 
only the archaic Russian spelling ‘semi-vowel plus liquid’ occurs in the 
first four ‘verses’ of the Tale and it still prevails up to ‘verse’ 25.*° It is 
most probable that the spelling of the title, too, was in agreement with 
the spelling of the initial ‘verses,’ as H suggests. 

Again, H, on p. 7, |. 1, writes specs noas. P and A use the modern 
spelling form upess, perhaps influenced by the identical word sequence 
in the translation column. P, p. 6, ll. 18-19, spells specs moas; like- 




















“H: tamo Hoca Kopa61m 0 cuHemy mopw! P: tamo, sexba xopa6am Ha 
cuHem® mops! 

* H: Oasrosy: ne P: Oxsrosy. He 

“ There were no punctuation marks, according to Musin-PuSkin (see La Geste du 


Prince Igor’, p. 22). Incidentally, the vignette of the title is inverted in P as compared 
with H. 


* See La Geste du Prince Igor’, p. 25. 
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wise A. Other slips in P are evident: p. 7, |. 3, zony (H A, ony); 
P- 75 l. 6, sxyse! Komonu (H A suyse: xomonn). Any future critical 
edition of the /gor Tale must consult H in addition to P and A, and the 
readings I'bIKY in the title (see Plate I) and specs in ‘verse’ 16 (see 
Plate II) should enter into the emended text. 

The secondary origin of the four recomposed leaves could be de- 
tected even if no deviating copy were available for comparison. There 
is first of all the physical evidence of the cancellations, including paper 
differences, discussed by Professor William A. Jackson in an appendix 
to this article. But an inquiry into the use of italics is likewise reveal- 
ing. Let us assume for the moment that we have only P available. We 
find italic type employed throughout for the Old Russian text and for 
key words and personal names in the footnotes. In the translation, 
italics are more or less-consistently used for personal names from p. 25 
to the end, and also on pp. 1-2, 7-8, and 15-16.” In other words, 
italics were used more freely toward the end of the work, and the oc- 
currence of this freer use on certain earlier leaves might suggest that 
these leaves had been recomposed. The matter of geographic names in 
the translation is more complicated. Italics for them appear only from 
p- 41 to the end, and on pp. 7-8. There are no place-names on pp.. 1-2, 
but it is noteworthy that such names are not italicized on pp. 37-38 or, 
with one exception (Tauyropoxanz), on pp. 15-16. 

Pages 7-8 in P seem in general to be particularly close to the typo- 
graphic pattern of the final leaves. A check of H discloses that in the 
translation up to p. 39 the typesetter (with one single exception: p. 6, 
1. 11) placed the period outside the final quotation marks [,,.]: e.g., 
p- 6, 1. 2; p. 20, 1. 15; p. 24, 1. 13; p. 38, 1. 6. But with p. 39 the pro- 
cedure suddenly changes, and the period is thenceforth included within 
the quotation marks [.,,]: p. 39, 1. 8; p. 41, 1. 19; p. 42, l. 15; p. 43, ll. 17 
and 22; p. 44, 1. 16. Presumably the handwritten translation supplied 
to the printer placed the period within the quotation marks but before 
p- 39 the typesetter automatically inverted the order. In one instance, 
p- 24, |. 2, he seems to have misunderstood the sequence [.,,] and divided 
into two separate symbols — period plus initial quotation marks [. ,,]. 
Another misinterpretation, of [.,,] as [:,,], p. 37, 1. 9, appears in P as 
[,,-]. But the regular sequence [,,.] up to p. 39 is deliberately replaced 
in P at p. 8, 1. 15, by [.,,]. The double affinity of P, pp. 7-8, with the 


* Outside these pages italics occur only twice: p. 4, Boant; p. 19, Tpoasnosy. 
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final pages, as well as the double difference between all these pages and 
pp- 37-38, is striking indeed. 

A summary of the various stages in the printing of the editio princeps 
may now be attempted. It is probable that leaf 7-8 was reset immedi- 
ately after the composition of the final pages. Because of typographical 
similarities, it seems likely that leaf 1-2 was reset at the same time. 
These two cancel leaves may well have been inserted before the print- 
ing of the errata leaf and the genealogical table of Russian princes, both 
of which are missing from H.” Leaves 15-16 and 37-38 were reset 
later, when the typographical pattern, stabilized in the setting of the 
final pages, was no longer fresh in the printer’s memory. Leaf 37-38 
came first, and seems to have been reset in a hurry, with some gross mis- 
prints. These misprints were noticed by the editors when a number of 
the copies had already been printed, and they were corrected on the 
press. Thus the copy phototyped by Speranskij has muane on p. 37 
right, |. 7, and csoew-ne tpyaxow on p. 38 left, |. 12, while the Kilgour 
and Library of Congress copies and the copies phototyped by Suvorin 
and by Adrianova-Peretc have correctly nmaye# and csoew ne TpyaHon. 
Leaf 15-16 was reset latest of all, as Byckov’s copy proves. This oc- 
curred after the revision of the problem of Bojan had been completed, 
and after the errata page was printed. At least for a part of the edition, 
this recomposed leaf used a quite different blue-colored paper, as seen 
in the Kilgour and Library of Congress copies and in a few others cited 
by Zarubin. 

The Harvard copy reveals to us the archetype of the editio princeps, 
while Byckov’s copy uncovers the second of the two intermediary as- 
pects between this initial phase and the definitive form P. Thus, of four 
stages which the edition went through, the first and the last two are 
directly documented, while the second can be discovered only by a 
comparison of H with P in their typographical peculiarities.” 








Roman JAKoBsON 


™ The errata leaf appears in P either before the table, as in the Kilgour copy, or 
after it, as in the Library of Congress and Speranskij copies. H has a photographic 
reproduction of the table, inserted by one of its previous owners. 

*I am indebted to G. W. Cottrell, Jr, and William A. Jackson for their efficient 
help in this inquiry into the archetype of the first edition of the Igor Tale. 
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APPENDIX 


Although it is easy to boast of hindsight, it is not unlikely that if a competent 
bibliographer had examined a copy of the normal state of P, that is, one with 
the four substituted leaves, before the discovery of this new Harvard copy 
containing the uncanceled settings, he would have been able to detect the exist- 
ence of the cancels. The first two of these, pp. 1-2 and 7-8, which occur as the 
first and last leaves of quire 1, in both the Kilgour and Library of Congress 
copies have chain-lines which do not fit; are pasted to the two inner conjugate 
leaves; and are printed on paper slightly thinner than was originally used in that 
quire. He might at first be uncertain if both were cancels or only one, but a 
comparison of the typography of these leaves, which have the proper names 
italicized, with that of the inner half-sheet would probably convince him that 
both were cancels, particularly when he considered the evidence of the paper. 

The third cancel, pp. 15-16, is the last leaf of quire 2. In both the Kilgour and 
Library of Congress copies it is printed on a paper of a distinct bluish tint and 
is tipped in on the stub of 2;. From the fact that it is on paper which occurs 
nowhere else either in the original setting or in the other cancels, and since at 
least one copy, besides the newly discovered Harvard copy, viz., the Byckov- 
Leningrad copy, has this leaf in its uncanceled form, it is not unlikely that this 
cancellation and substitution were made later than in the case of the three other 
cancels. The last cancel, pp. 37-38, is the third leaf of quire 5, and in both the 
Kilgour and Library of Congress copies is pasted to the stub of 52. 

The errata leaf, which is a disjunct leaf, occurs in both the Kilgour and 
Library of Congress copies but not in the Harvard copy. Since it refers to an 
erratum which occurs in the uncanceled leaf 24, it provides further evidence 
that that leaf was canceled later than the others. The Harvard copy evidently 
represents the earliest state, before the errata leaf was printed and probably 
before the folding leaf of genealogical tables of Russian princes was prepared. 
The Harvard copy, in what may be original marbled boards, is — except for 
the insertion of a photographic reproduction of the folding table printed on 

wood-pulp paper and slight strengthening of some inner margins —in the 
condition it first came from the press, with the original blank leaf, 6,, still intact. 
This leaf is also to be found in the Kilgour copy, which is in original mottled 
calf, blind tooled on the spine; but is lacking in the Library of Congress copy, 
which is in a mid-nineteenth-century black cloth. 

Wii A. Jackson 

















Acquisition Policies of the 
Harvard Library 


HIS article will attempt to define the acquisition policies 
of the Harvard University Library, to indicate the objec- 
tives on which they are based, and to consider questions 
that may arise from such a definition. Some of the acqui- 
sition problems faced by university libraries generally were discussed 
in the first article of this series;’ the second (in two installments) told 
something of Harvard’s book collections;’ and a fourth, dealing with 
methods of carrying out a sound policy, will conclude the series. 
Opinions will be expressed in the paragraphs that follow; no decrees 
will be promulgated. The decisions of any individual on even relatively 
minor points of acquisition policy are subject to review by others. A 
library committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, appointed by 
the President, is concerned with the policies of many units of the li- 
brary, including Widener, Houghton, Lamont, and collections belong- 
ing to seventeen departments of that faculty, with which the libraries 
of fifteen research institutions are also affiliated. The Librarian of 
Harvard College serves as chairman of this committee; he is also Direc- 
tor of the University Library and, as such, serves ex officio on the li- 
brary committees of eight other faculties (of divinity, law, medicine, 
public health, business administration, design, education, and public 
administration) whose libraries contain the remaining third of the 
University’s books. All libraries report to the Director, but his func- 
tion is to visit, inspect, advise, and coordinate, more than to direct. In 
dealing on matters of acquisition policy with the President, the Provost, 
deans of faculties, library committees, and librarians, the Director 
must try to represent the point of view of the University as a whole; 
he ought to keep in mind the way acquisition policies of each unit affect 
the total of library resources, and he should try to discourage unneces- 
sary duplication. 
Even if any individual were given dictatorial powers over acquisition 
*Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘Problems of Acquisition Policy in a University Library,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Buietin, IV (1950), 293-303. 


* Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, ‘Harvard’s Book Collections,’ Harvarp 
Liprary Butetin, V (1951), 51-62, 209-220. 
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policy, he might find it prudent to make no iinportant changes. A wise 
policy must be based on present collections. It is a serious matter to dis- 
continue or minimize acquisition in one of the library’s strong fields, 
for that will cause a rapid deterioration in value of present holdings. 
It is very expensive to start building up major collections in areas that 
have been neglected. Perhaps it should be assumed that, wherever there 
are no compelling reasons for a shift, the library ought to maintain the 
pattern of strengths and weaknesses that has been outlined in the pre- 
ceding article. 

Though it is a product of past policies, this present situation has not, 
at least for the most part, been the result of policies explicitly formu- 
lated by librarians, faculty committees, or other administrative authori- 
ties. Donors of collections and of book funds have had a great deal to 
do with making the library what it is, and they have been influenced 
in varying degrees by officers of the University. Instructional pro- 
grams of the various faculties have, of course, been major factors. 
When a subject is taught, some books must be accumulated for those 
who take the courses, and many more for the faculty members who are 
employed to give them. Acquisition policy may also be affected by co- 
operative inter-library arrangements such as the Farmington Plan, 
which will be discussed later, or by special agreements; the preceding 
article noted that, when the Andover Theological Seminary left its 
library at Harvard, there was an understanding that Harvard would 
maintain a research library for theology. 

A reasonably safe generalization seems to be that acquisition policy 
is determined ultimately by the needs of those who use the library; the 
fundamental problem in policy is to decide how these needs can best 
be satisfied. In the case of the Harvard library, there are four classes 
of users to be considered: undergraduates, graduate students, faculty 
members, and others — these ‘others’ for the most part being visiting 
scholars. 

The collections acquired primarily for use of undergraduates are 
relatively insignificant in numbers; Lamont, designed to care for most 
needs of students in the College, will be expected to start weeding out 
as much as is added after it reaches about one hundred thousand vol- 
umes. Many of the best college libraries in the country have more 
books than Lamont, but their collections have grown past the hundred 
thousand mark chiefly in order to serve faculty members who are en- 
gaged in research. 
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Graduate students can benefit from extensive collections, but it is, 
of course, the faculty that gains most from a great library; when a man 
is trying to discover more about something than has been known before, 
he may need to consult almost anything on his subject that has ever 
been written. An obvious corollary is that students benefit greatly if 
a university has an outstanding library to help it attract the best of 
scholars to its faculty. 

The needs of non-members of the University may seldom have been 
given much consideration when books were being acquired for the 
library, but strong collections inevitably bring visiting scholars. It has 
been estimated that nearly half the users of Houghton are not connected 
with Harvard, and more than a thousand visitors register each year for 
the use of Widener. Some members of the Harvard faculty go to 
study in the libraries of other universities, and no statistics are available 
regarding them, but there may be several hundred if the ratio of schol- 
arly emigrants to immigrants resembles that of book imports to exports 
on inter-library loan, through which Widener alone borrows a thou- 
sand and lends five thousand volumes annually. Visitors and loans in 
such numbers indicate that Harvard has not a ‘private’ but an essentially 
national library. If so, scholars throughout the country have a stake in 
its acquisition policy. Likewise, if Harvard cannot afford such strong 
collections in every field that its faculty need never seek material else- 
where, Harvard will stand to gain from cooperative agreements 
through which other libraries will undertake to supplement its holdings. 

The Farmington plan, an attempt by the country’s major research 
libraries to make sure that every subject will be adequately covered by 
a library somewhere in the United States, need not be described again 
here.* At present it covers the publications of only seventeen foreign 
countries, applies only to new books, and excludes such important types 
of material as serials, government documents, and non-trade publica- 
tions. Essentially, however, the plan’s objective is that every subject 
shall be assigned to a library and that each library, in the subjects as- 
signed to it, shall attempt to collect everything that may reasonably 
be expected to be of value to a scholar. 


* Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Farmington Plan,’ Harvarp Lisrary Butiet, Il (1948), 
296-308; also two unsigned notes: ‘Extension of the Farmington Plan,’ HLB, Ill 
(1949), 306-307, and “The Farmington Plan after Three Years,’ HLB, V (1951), 
122-125. The plan now covers publications of Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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It seems appropriate, therefore, to describe as ‘Farmington plan 
coverage’ the most inclusive type of collecting in a subject that a li- 
brary can undertake. “Research coverage’ may then be used to indi- 
cate the degree of thoroughness in acquisition necessary to maintain a 
very strong collection that will meet the ordinary needs of scholars in 
the field but will not contain a great deal of marginal material. A third 
term, ‘reference coverage,’ may stand for the keeping up of a good, 
working collection including the important books on a subject; ‘light 
coverage’ will be used in the pages that follow to describe the acquisi- 
tion in any field of only a highly selective group of books serving pri- 
marily as indications of the varieties of information that are available 
elsewhere or as sources of information for those working in related 
subjects; and ‘no coverage,’ finally, could be applied to areas in which 
a library did not expect to buy and would not normally accept gifts 
except as samples or museum pieces. 

Farmington plan coverage is Harvard’s responsibility in those sub- 
jects for which it has accepted assignments under the plan, but alloca- 
tions can be reassigned by agreement among the libraries concerned, 
and the Association of Research Libraries is now considering the pos- 
sibility of reducing both the number of participating libraries and of 
subject divisions, so Harvard’s list is not definitive. There were several 
fields that no library was eager to have, and Harvard, it should be kept 
in mind, accepted its share of these in order to make sure that this ex- 
perimental project could be undertaken. In any case, the present list is 
as follows: 

1. In religion, the material on Christianity in general and on Chris- 
tian churches other than the Apostolic, Oriental, and Roman Catholic. 
This assignment was recently accepted when the library that had 
covered it withdrew from the Farmington plan; Harvard has excellent 
collections in church history, but the preceding article pointed out that 
the Andover-Harvard Theological Library is seriously in need of ad- 
ditional funds. The assignment, it is hoped, is only temporary. 

2. In fine arts, the general works and those on museums, folk art, 
drawing and design in general, caricature, posters, painting materials, 
restoration, etc. This, considering the quality of present collections, 
is an appropriate assignment for Harvard; indeed, in any revision of al- 
locations, it would be well to consider adding certain closely related 
fields now assigned elsewhere, particularly painting and sculpture. 
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3- In philology and literature, the Byzantine, Low German, Dutch, 
and Flemish literatures; South African literature both in English and 
Afrikaans; hyperborean and mixed languages; and the following lan- 
guages and literatures: Celtic, Rumanian, Dalmatian, Frisian, Alban- 
ian, Finno-Ugrian, Hungarian, Indo-Iranian, and Slavic except Rus- 
sian. All of these appear to be suitable assignments on the basis of 
present strength, though it has been noted that additional funds will 
be required if modern literature from India and Pakistan is to be col- 
lected. In Celtic languages and literatures particularly, in philology 
generally, and in Afrikaans, the outstanding quality of Harvard’s col- 
lections was remarked in the preceding article. 

4. General geography; atlases; mathematical, astronomical, and 
physical geography; cartography; and anthropogeography. This com- 
prises everything classified by the Library of Congress as geography 
except materials on the polar regions, oceanology, and oceanography; 
geographical works on special areas, however, are classified with the 
history of those areas for the most part. Harvard’s present collections 
in geography are good but not outstanding, and there are no special 
funds for purchases. 

5. General ancient history, a very small class that will probably be 
assigned elsewhere when Farmington allocations are revised. 

6. Anthropology, ethnology, and prehistoric archaeology. These 
materials are supplied under the Farmington plan directly to the Pea- 
body Museum Library, which is believed to have the best collection 
in the country for these fields. 

7. Manners and customs, which does not seem to include a great 
many books, though it is a field with boundaries that are hard to define. 

8. In psychology, a body of material consisting chiefly of psychic 
research, the occult, and such ‘quasi-psychologic’ systems as phrenol- 
ogy and palmistry. Harvard has neither a great interest nor strong 
collections in these subjects. 

9. In sociology, all material on sex relations, the family, women, 
feminism, social groups and classes, slavery, races, general social pathol- 
ogy, charities, and degeneration. Present collections are not outstand- 
ing in any of these subjects, and no special funds are available for pur- 
chases. 

10. In economics, the material on communications, including postal 
services (but not stamp-collecting), telegraph, and telephone. The 
economic collections of the University, which include the Baker Li- 
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brary of the Graduate School of Business Administration, are generally 
strong, but these particular subdivisions of the field have not been em- 
phasized heretofore. 

11. Colonies and colonization, not a very extensive section because 
it is confined to general works, leaving books on individual colonies to 
be classified as history. 

12. Law, including international law. Farmington receipts go di- 
rectly to the Law School Library, which was described in the preced- 
ing article as the largest and most nearly complete of Harvard’s special 
libraries, and which appears to be better qualified than any other in the 
country to undertake Farmington coverage of this field. 

To summarize the major Farmington allocations, there seem to be 
excellent reasons for wishing to continue those that Harvard has in an- 
thropology, law, fine arts, and literature; those in geography, com- 
munications, and sociology are more questionable; and those in psychol- 
ogy and religion should be regarded as contributions to national library 
resources that Harvard would gladly encourage other libraries to make. 
It should be remembered that many participants in the plan are accep- 
ting material for which they have little enthusiasm — though some of 
it is sure eventually to be called for on inter-library loan by members 
of the Harvard faculty. 

The Farmington plan is no obstacle to ‘Farmington coverage’ by any 
library of fields that have not been assigned to it, but the authors of 
this article believe that Harvard should attempt such coverage only in 
subjects for which it has accepted responsibility. Under the plan, the 
library must acquire and store many publications that will be used very 
infrequently even if Harvard is the country’s most active center of 
research in each of its Farmington subjects, and a major advantage of 
the plan is the insurance it provides that publications of this sort in all 
other fields are being collected somewhere and therefore need not be 
duplicated here. The little-used books that come to Harvard on Farm- 
ington may well cost less than the little-used books that Harvard can 
safely refrain from buying because other Farmington libraries can be 
expected to acquire them.* 


* Harvard’s Farmington Plan acquisitions from the twelve countries covered dur- 
ing 1950 cost less than $1,600. No one can be sure how many of the books in question 
would have been bought in any case, but, if the figure were only about one half, it 
would still be safe to say that the plan was responsible for expenditures of less than 
$1,000 by Harvard during 1950. 
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Research coverage, as it has been called, therefore seems to be the 
most that ought to be attempted in other fields of major interest at 
Harvard. These appear to include the following: 

1. General periodicals and reference works, including learned soci- 
ety publications but not including popular magazines of relatively 
slight scholarly value. 

2. Philosophy, a responsibility of Widener, since the Robbins Li- 
brary attempts to maintain only a current working collection. 

3. Church history (in so far as not covered by Farmington alloca- 
tions) other than American and modern; and Hebraic materials. These 
collections for the most part are in Widener rather than in the Andover- 
Harvard Library. 

4. The theatre in England and America during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, a responsibility of the Theatre Collection, which 
is specially endowed. 

5. Early instrumental music (chiefly in the Isham Library) and 
musicology. 

6. Fine arts (those areas not covered by Farmington allocations), 
not including applied and industrial arts. 

7. Architecture, landscape architecture, and regional planning 
(covered primarily by special libraries of the Faculty of Design). 

8. Comparative philology, comparative literature, Judaica, Ameri- 
can literature, and the following languages and literatures: Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Yiddish, and 
English, as well as Chinese and Japanese (the last two collected by the 
library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute). 

9. Maps and other geographical publications of historical research 
value not covered by Farmington allocations; the Farmington plan, it 
should be noted, does not, thus far at least, include sheet maps. 

10. History generally; it was stated in the preceding article, how- 
ever, that contemporary materials from the Far East and those pub- 
lished in Indian languages are not now being acquired. 

11. Classical archaeology (not covered by the Peabody Museum 
Library or by Farmington assignments in this area). 

12. Folklore. 

13. Experimental and physiological psychology, especially psycho- 
acoustics (responsibilities of the library of the Psychological Labora- 
tories). 

14. Industrial relations (covered by a special library at Littauer). 
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15. Economics generally for areas not covered by Farmington al- 
locations; but it should be noted that Baker Library does not acquire 
a great deal of foreign language material on business and its other fields. 

16. Government (except for portions covered by Farmington al- 
locations), not including state, local, and foreign documents. 

17. The history of science (a responsibility of Widener), mathe- 
matics (divided between Widener and a departmental library), astron- 
omy (chiefly at the Observatory), civil, electrical, mechanical, and 
sanitary engineering (in a departmental library), physics and chemistry 
(in departmental libraries), geology (divided among several collec- 
tions), mineralogy (in a special library), and biological sciences (di- 
vided among seven major collections). 

18. Non-clinical medicine and public health (in the libraries main- 
tained by the Faculty of Medicine and School of Public Health). 

Asa rule, then, research coverage is — and ought to be — attempted 
in all fields not covered by Farmington assignments in which the Uni- 
versity sponsors advanced research. It should not be forgotten that 
any one of the subjects enumerated can be divided and subdivided al- 
most infinitely, and that special interests of faculty members are almost 
certain to cause emphasis on some subdivisions and relative neglect of 
others. 

Reference coverage presumably should be provided for all the re- 
maining subjects in the curriculum. The library is attempting to pro- 
vide it for the following: 

1. Foreign newspapers, of which a representative collection on 
microfilm is maintained. 

2. Religion, aside from the subdivisions mentioned above. 

3. The contemporary theatre. 

4. Music, aside from the subdivisions given research coverage. 

5. Scandinavian languages and literatures, Russian, and all others 
that have not been enumerated above. 

6. Geographical materials others than those noted above. 

7. Psychology, except areas receiving Farmington or research 
coverage. 

8. Social relations, except for Farmington allocations. 

g. State, local, and foreign documents. 

10. Education, for which the Graduate School of Education main- 
tains only a working library and in which Widener, though it has col- 
lections on the research level in nineteenth-century secondary school 
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textbooks and educational periodicals, is not attempting current re- 
search coverage. 

11. Journalism. The Nieman Fellows are not normally engaged in 
the sort of research that would call for a great collection on the history 
of journalism. 

12. Meteorology, in which the library of the Blue Hill Observatory 
possesses a research collection that is not being kept up adequately. 

13. Medicine (except the fields noted above), for which the Boston 
Medical Library is the major research collection in New England. 

Light coverage need be specifically noted only in the case of the 
following subjects: 

1. Current American newspapers. 

2. Applied and industrial arts; arts and crafts. 

3. Sports and games; it was observed in the preceding article, how- 
ever, that Harvard’s extensive collections on chess and on angling and 
fishing continue to grow by gift. 

4. Engineering (except the fields noted above) and technology 
generally, for which the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Li- 
brary provides a great collection. 

5. Military and naval science, though good collections of mili- 
tary and naval history are maintained . 

6. Agriculture, in which instruction is not given, although economic 
agriculture, plant genetics, and some other related fields are well repre- 
sented in biological collections of the University. 

A genuinely outstanding. work on any subject at all is likely to be 
of interest to scholars in areas other than its own, so it would be difficult 
to name any topic on which a library like Harvard’s would never buy a 
book. Some fiction obviously qualifies as literature; genealogical works 
sometimes have historical value; and a certain number of popular maga- 
zines need to be preserved for the information they give on contempo- 
rary taste and thought if not for the quality of the best articles and 
stories they contain. Strictly speaking, therefore, ‘no coverage’ can 
be used to describe the library’s acquisition policy only toward ma- 
terials thought to be of inferior value in the fields for which no more 
than reference or light coverage is attempted. 

Duplication, if regarded only as a means of carrying out acquisition 
policy or as a result of faulty methods, would not need to be treated in 
this article; but the foregoing objectives of the library in coverage ob- 
viously imply basic principles with regard to duplication, and these 
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should be considered here. At least, since no one would defend ‘un- 
necessary’ duplication and yet there may be differences of opinion on 
its definition, some attempt should be made to indicate what is con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

The Farmington plan assumes that it should be unnecessary for any 
library to duplicate very rarely used materials that are in another 
American library, listed in the Union Catalogue at Washington, and 
available for inter-library loan or photo-copying. Evidently it is not 
easy to predict what will be used so infrequently that one copy is 
enough for the country (it is also hard for the Farmington libraries to 
agree as to which material is of such slight value that it need not be pre- 
served at all), but circumstances seem to require that the prediction be 
made. Harvard cannot acquire everything that will be wanted by those 
who use its library. Without any inter-library coordination of acqui- 
sitions, five or ten copies of some little-used books will come to this 
country while others will not be added to any American library; under 
the Farmington plan, if it proves successful, the scholar should be able 
to borrow a copy of any one of these books when he needs it. 

Harvard also, it was indicated, is avoiding what seems to be unneces- 

duplication of such important research libraries in this vicinity as 
M. I. T. and the Boston Medical Library. There are so many units of 
the University Library that it is far from easy to avoid unnecessary 
duplication within Harvard itself, and methods of attacking this prob- 
lem ought to be considered in the next article. 

This should not be taken to imply that economy is being given 
precedence over the needs of those who use the library. Books that 
are frequently consulted ought to be near at hand, and there should be 
enough copies to meet the demand for them reasonably well. Harvard’s 
policy on undergraduate collections may illustrate the point. The 
seven House libraries duplicate one another very largely, and their cur- 
rent purchases — though each House makes its own arrangements for 
selection — are chosen almost entirely from the lists of new books 
added to Lamont. The holdings of Lamont should consist of dupli- 
cates of books in Widener except for certain scientific fields where one 
or another of the University’s special libraries may be duplicated in- 
stead, and except for some recreational reading material (most of which 
is eventually transferred to Widener), some relatively minor modern 


poetry kept in the Poetry Room, and a few textbooks of little research 
value. 
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Rare books and manuscripts may also seem to call for an explanation 
if it is the library’s objective to make its money go as far as possible. 
They are essential parts of adequate research collections in many of 
the library’s fields, and they are used; some professors practically never 
consult them, but others do a large share of their work in Houghton 
or such notable collections as those in the Law School Treasure Room 
and the Kress Room at Baker Library. When duplicates are suspected 
of being unnecessary, the demand for them can often be measured to 
some extent; but, when one fears that a rare book will cost more than it 
is worth for scholarly purposes, how can its research value be weighed 
against that of perhaps twenty or two hundred ordinary volumes avail- 
able for the same sum? 

The policy of the College Library, assuming that the twenty or two 
hundred volumes would normally be more useful than the one, has been 
to depend for additions to Houghton very largely on the generosity of 
the library’s friends, many of whom, fortunately, are especially inter- 
ested in rarities. Only $1,500 per year from unrestricted funds has 
been made available for purchases there; the remainder of Houghton’s 
acquisitions — more than ninety-nine per cent of them in monetary 
value — come entirely from special funds, gifts, and transfer of rare 
materials from other collections in the University. 

The basic objective of acquisition policy, it has been said, is to pro- 
vide what is needed by those who use the library. Undergraduates, 
the authors believe, can best be served by separate collections specially 
chosen for them and consisting almost wholly of books duplicating 
those in other libraries of the University. Graduate students have a 
variety of seminar and laboratory collections (also largely consisting 
of duplicates) at their disposal in addition to the bookstacks of the 
major collections. Members of the faculty need more than Harvard, 
though larger than any other university library, can provide; but, by 
accepting certain responsibilities under the Farmington Plan while 
keeping its collections in other fields within the bounds that have been 
suggested here, Harvard should be able, with the cooperation of other 
research libraries of the nation, to borrow what it cannot buy. The 
same policy, of course, should benefit those non-Harvard scholars who 
come in great numbers to study at the University. 

This article, as an outline of objectives, has attempted to state present 
policies, which the authors believe to be sound, rather than to propose 
radical changes; it has largely consisted of generalizations regarding 
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how thoroughly various subjects ought to be covered. Good intentions, 
however, are not enough; its sequel, dealing with means of reaching ob- 
jectives, must try to describe present methods of book selection at 
Harvard and to suggest alternative procedures that might be preferable. 


Keyes D. MetcaLF 
Epwin E. W1iLiiaMs 














Pinas Chronicles of Duarte and Joao II 
in a Manuscript at Harvard 


EPOSITED in the Department of Printing and Graphic 

Arts at Harvard is an extremely beautiful vernacular manu- 

script of Ruy de Pina’s chronicles of the Portuguese mon- 

archs Duarte and Joao II, dating from the very early years 
of the sixteenth century. It is a large codex (15% by 11% inches), 
written in double columns on 122 leaves of vellum. There are no il- 
luminations, but the text is engrossed in bold Gothic script, and there 
are many decorations consisting of complex calligraphic initials, de- 
veloped into partial borders, containing exquisitely delicate pen draw- 
ings of fruit, birds, insects, flowers, and other conceits of artistic fancy 
(Plates I-III). A more detailed discussion of the manuscript in its ar- 
tistic aspects and with regard to its provenance follows in an appendix 
by Mr Philip Hofer, owner of the manuscript and curator of the de- 
partment in which it has been deposited. 

Only four or five manuscripts containing these chronicles of Pina 
appear to be known. There is a very fine vellum manuscript in the 
Torre do Tombo in Lisbon (MS 354), which was used by Corréa da 
Serra for his text in the editio princeps of 1790-92.’ This appears to 
be the royal copy; it is embellished with the arms of Portugal, and con- 
tains a miniature of Lisbon and another of Pina presenting the book to 
King Manuel. Corréa says he compared the Torre do Tombo manu- 
script with another ‘of sufficient age,’ which the ‘Benedictine Monks 
of the Monastery of Lisbon’ with their usual courtesy permitted him 
to examine. This second manuscript might conceivably be the present 
Harvard codex. The only other manuscripts traced are a mid-six- 
teenth-century paper manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional in Lisbon 
and a seventeenth-century paper manuscript in the British Museum 
(Add. MS 20,924). The Harvard manuscript is therefore a good 
second to the Térre do Tombo one; if not the royal copy, its sump- 
tuousness and beauty imply that it was done for one of the grandees 
of Lusitania. In text it is practically word for word identical with Cor- 


* Academia das Sciencias de Lisbon, Collecgao de livros ineditos de historia portu- 
gueza, ed. José Corréa da Serra (Lisbon, 1790-1824), Vols. I-IL. 
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réa’s edition, which might be thought to strengthen the suggestion that 
it could be Corréa’s ‘Benedictine’ manuscript. 

If, as seems entirely fitting, we date the Harvard manuscript im- 
mediately after 1500,” it becomes one of the oldest manuscript texts of 
Portuguese colonial enterprise in existence. Written accounts of 
Portuguese expansion before that date are extremely difficult to come 
by. There is the late fifteenth-century manuscript of Cadamosto’s 
voyages to Gambia and the Cape Verde Islands in the Biblioteca Marci- 
ana in Venice. But the surviving manuscript of da Gama’s Roteiro (at 
Oporto) is early sixteenth-century, the collection of the interesting 
German-Portuguese printer Valentim Fernandes (in Munich) dates 
from 1506, and even the supremely wonderful manuscript of Azurara’s 
Chronicle of Guinea in Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale, MS Port. 42), 
containing a famous portrait of Henry the Navigator, is now thought 
to date from the early sixteenth century rather than from the late fif- 
teenth.* The rarity and importance of the Harvard codex may be fur- 
ther appreciated when we consider that no other Portuguese text manu- 
script of any sort, of the fifteenth or early sixteenth century, is listed 
in the De Ricci Census,* though there may be some in the great collec- 
tion of the Hispanic Society of America, which did not report on its 
holdings for the Census and concerning which no information has been 
obtainable. In any case, the Harvard manuscript combines to a most 


unusual degree physical beauty with purity of text and historical im- 
portance. 


As already noted, the manuscript contains two chronicles, that of 
King Duarte (1433-38), the unfortunate older brother of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and that of King Joao II (1481-95). A third 
chronicle, covering the intermediate reign of Afonso V ‘the African’ 
(1438-81), though included in the Térre do Tombo manuscript, is 
lacking in the Harvard codex as now bound, and there is no positive 
evidence that it was ever present. While there are modern reprints 
(based on Corréa) of the Duarte and Afonso chronicles, that of Joao, 
in many ways the most important, remains available only in the editio 


*Herculano records (Opusculos, V, 1881, 20) that in 1504 Pina received 30,000 
reis for the chronicles of Afonso V and Joao II, along with certain real property. 

* Gomes Eannes de Azurara, Vida e obras, ed. J. Dias Dinis (Lisbon, 1949), I, 194. 

“Seymour De Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the United States and Canada, 3 vols. (New York, 1935-40). 
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princeps.® Other chronicles attributed to Ruy de Pina, those of the 
‘six kings’ (Sancho I to Afonso IV, 1185-1357), were first printed in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, and have all been re- 
printed. 

The question of authorship for chronicles such as these of Pina is a 
vexed one. The concept of plagiarism as we know it scarcely existed 
in his time. Further, the Cronista Mér, or official chronicler of the 
kingdom, was fully authorized, if not in duty bound, to draw upon or 
even subsume within his own annals the accounts left by his predeces- 
sors. Yet Pina, in performing this function, seems not to have escaped 
the censure of a later day, as witness Herculano’s appellation of ‘crow 
in peacock’s feathers.’*° The amount of original material might be ex- 
pected to depend on the chronicler’s temporal relation to the period 
discussed. There may be little of Pina (except the form of expression) 
and much of Fernao Lopes, ‘the father of Portuguese history,’ in the 
chronicles of the ‘six kings’; and the chronicle of Duarte may well have 
been begun by Lopes and continued by Azurara, Lopes’ successor, to 
be rounded off by Pina. The Afonso chronicle, however, must be 
largely Pina’s (though based in part on collections by Azurara), since 
Azurara informs us that Afonso had refused him permission to write 
about his own reign — and in any case Azurara predeceased Afonso by 
seven years. Finally, with the chronicle of Joao II, we are entirely 
within Pina’s own period, and this work may safely be attributed en- 
tirely to Pina’s own hand." 


In view of the importance of the history contained in the chronicles 
of the Harvard manuscript, and the relative inaccessibility of this 


* The Joao Chronicle has never been translated in its entirety into English. Pas- 
sages on Mina, Benin, Sao Thomé, the English interlopers, and Prince Bemoym are 
included in J. W. Blake’s Europeans in West Africa, 1450-1560 (London, 1942) and 
the chapter concerning Columbus has been translated for Professor S. E. Morison’s 
as yet unpublished ‘Journals of Columbus and Other Documents on His Life and 
Voyages.’ The Congo chapters have never been translated, but were utilized by E. 
G. Ravenstein in The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell (London, 1901). The 
debt of Joao de Barros to Pina may be appreciated by reading the West African 
extracts from his Decades in G. R. Crone’s The Voyages of Cadamosto (London, 
1937). 

**. . . Pina, que, ambicioso de pouco suada gloria, quiz, pobre corvo de D. Joao 
II, adornar-se com as brilhantes pennas de pavao do Homero de D. Joao P (Opus- 
culos, V, 21; first printed in O Panorama, No. 131, 2 November 1839). 

"One may read a lucid survey of these entangled chronicles and chroniclers in 
that invaluable compendium Portuguese Literature, by A. F. G. Bell (Oxford, 1922), 
pp. 81-89. 
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history to English readers, a summary account of the contents of these 
chronicles may be attempted here. The Duarte chronicle, while over- 
shadowed by that concerning Joao, none the less has considerable inter- 
est of its own, and by implication is not without geographical signifi- 
cance. For the most part it concerns the abortive expedition to Tangier 
(1437), a crusade led by Henry the Navigator, who felt that the Mos- 
lems of North Africa should be further discomfited, and that the 
Portuguese holdings at Ceuta should be extended across northern 
Morocco. Henry’s crusading ardor was undiminished, but the military 
disaster was speedy and complete: a strong force of Moors cut off the 
Portuguese from their ships, and most of the attackers, including 
Prince Fernando, the youngest of the royal brothers, fell into the hands 
of the Moslems. Fernando perished miserably in a Moorish dungeon 
several years thereafter; Duarte died in 1438 as much from a broken 
heart as from any other cause; and Henry never recovered from the 
stigma of ‘letting down’ his brothers. Altogether it was one of the 
greatest tragedies of Portuguese history, and it led directly to the 
troublous years of the young King Afonso’s minority. 

The Duarte chronicle, as we have said, was a second- or even 
third-hand production; but in writing a chronicle of King Joao II, his 
royal patron and contemporary, Pina was on far firmer ground than he 
had been while adapting and editing the works of his predecessors. 
Pina’s very career was that of a favorite of fortune. Born about 1440, 
he had early become a devoted servant of Joao II; in 1482 he was sent 
on an embassy to the sovereign of Castile, the following year he was 
loyally with the King in the liquidation of the Braganca conspiracy, 
and in 1484 he was sent on a mission to Pope Innocent VIII. Upon his 
return from Rome, Pina was charged by Joao to write the official his- 
tory of the reign, a task which did not keep the chronicler too busy to 
prevent his going to Barcelona in 1493, to negotiate with Ferdinand and 
Isabella over the problem of territorial jurisdiction resulting from 
Columbus’s first voyage. This mission led to the establishment of the 
Line of Demarcation and the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), and as such 
was Pina’s most important public service. Pina’s devotion to Joao 
lasted to the end; he was present at his master’s death, and opened and 
read the will afterwards. Nor did his favored position cease with the 
passing of Joao, for King Manuel ‘the Fortunate’ (1495-1521) con- 
firmed his pension, and appointed him royal chronicler and librarian of 
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the Kingdom.* In this capacity he worked on a chronicle of Manuel’s 
reign, carrying it down to 1513: the chronicle is now lost, but was used 
by Damiao de Goes later in the sixteenth century. In any event, how- 
ever, Pina’s major work was his chronicle of Joao II; because of his 
closeness to King Joao, Pina must have witnessed many of the scenes 
that he recounted. Ironically enough, a chronicle of Joao II by Pina’s 
successor, Garcia de Resende, incorporating much of Pina’s master- 
piece, was published as early as 1545 and has been frequently reprinted, 
while the original work remained in manuscript for almost three cen- 
turies, and then received no more than a single edition. Pina seems to 
have died in 1521; his son Fernao became Cronista Mér in 1523. 

Pina’s royal patron, Joao II ‘the Perfect,’ was a typical despot of the 
early Renaissance; in appearance, in character, and in the pattern of his 
rule, he bore considerable similarity to Henry VIII of England, and 
like the great Tudor Joao was an embodiment of Machiavelli’s Prince.” 
Succeeding his easygoing and rather ineffective father, Afonso the 
African, he found the realm beset by a turbulent nobility and a church 
growing in power. The nobility were ruthlessly dealt with: the Duke 
of Braganca, the most powerful noble in the realm, was caught while 
intriguing with Castile, and beheaded; the King stabbed and killed his 
own brother-in-law, the Duke of Viseu; the other malcontents of the 
Braganga faction were liquidated or forced to flee; and the overween- 
ing power of the great territorial magnates was crushed (chapters 4-6, 
9-19). Joao’s militant nationalism likewise brought him in conflict 
with the Church, but the Papacy was too strong, and the King was 
forced to yield on most points (chapter 20). Nevertheless, Joao 
breathed defiance to the end. The course of events is strikingly por- 
trayed by Pina, who, in contrast to earlier chroniclers, centers his nar- 
rative about the sovereign rather than the people, more likely reflect- 
ing thus the changed temper of the times than the personal monarchical 
bias of which he was been accused. 

It was natural that Joao’s vigorous and practical nationalism should 
make itself felt in colonial policy, as emphasized in Pina’s excellent and 
straightforward prose. Indeed, it is the narrative of the Portuguese in 

* Azurara’s immediate successor as Cronista Mér had been Vasco Fernandez de 
Lucena, whom Pina supplanted in 1497, although Lucena was still living in 1499. 
None of the latter’s works have survived. 

* With regard to Machiavelli see a recent study by Afranio Peixoto, O principe 


perfeito (Lisbon, 1942). Actually, of course, Jodo had been dead nearly twenty years 
when Machiavelli wrote the Prince. 
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Africa which makes Pina’s chronicle the wonderful human document 
that it is. But Pina does not tell the whole story, or anything like it, 
for Joao, in line with his national policy, imposed the ‘conspiracy of 
silence’ on the progress of African discovery.” Like a fisherman who 
finds a good trout stream and wants to keep it for himself, Joao put all 
matters of exploration in this general region on a ‘top secret’ level. 
Fortifications might be described as a warning and native conversions 
might be played up; diplomatic pressure to prevent foreign interlopers 
might be emphasized; but all matters of navigation were absolutely 
banned. For this reason, the most important geographical events of 
Joao’s reign, Diogo Cao’s voyages to the Congo and Angola (1482, 
1485) and Bartolomeu Dias’s expedition around the Cape of Good Hope 
(1487-88), receive no mention whatsoever in Pina’s chronicle, al- 
though his lengthy description of the. conversion of the Congo ruler 
must leave even the most uncritical with the conviction that sometime 
some Portuguese must have discovered that region. But with respect 
to any information that might help a ship’s captain Pina says nothing. 
By the time of Joao’s accession, Portuguese mariners had discovered 
the African coast as far as Cape Lopez, just below the Line, but no set- 
tlements had been made in the whole of Guinea. However, the mineral 
possibilities of the Gold Coast were only too obvious to Joao, and he 
straightway determined to establish a strong-point which would defy 
all aliens. To this end he dispatched a doughty old warrior named 
Diogo de Azambuja, along with several hundred masons, carpenters, 
and soldiers, to build an impregnable fortress. The consequent erection 
(1482) of the castle of Sao Jorge da Mina, near Cape Three Points on 
the Gulf of Guinea, is vividly described by Pina (chapter 2). This was 
not secret intelligence; rather was it a good warning to interlopers, and 
the description of the pomp with which Azambuja received the native 
king, and of the strength and thoroughness with which the edifice was 
built, is all very graphic, and a good advertisement that Portugal 
meant business. As for the Mina natives, the Portuguese had them so 
cowed that in a tribal war in 1490 (chapter 40) one side whitened their 
* The standard exposition of the policy of secrecy is that by Jaime Cortesao, ‘Do 
sigilo nacional sébre os Descobrimentos,’ Lusitania, 1 (1924), 45-81, translated by 
W. A. Bentley as The National Secret of the Portuguese Discoveries in the Fifteenth 
Century (London, n. d.). For reasonable restrictions on the scope of this policy see 


S. E. Morison, Portuguese Voyages to America in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1940), pp. 76-86. 
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faces to simulate Azambuja’s men, and put the other side to rout with- 
out a battle. 

Farther to the eastward, along the lower course of the Niger, lay the 
native kingdom of Benin. Pina relates (chapter 24) how in 1486 Joao 
Afonso de Aveiro went there, and caused the ruler to send an ambas- 
sador to Lisbon. Pina’s remarks on the unhealthy climate of Benin and 
its poor trade indicate that information regarding it was not on a high 
security level. However, the negro emissary told King Joao of a mighty 
monarch named Ogané who lived twenty moons’ journey from the 
coast. So anxious were Joao and his advisers to find Prester John that 
they jumped to the conclusion that he and Ogané were one and the 
same. In view of this information, the King in 1487 sent two men, 
Pero da Covilha and Afonso de Paiva, to proceed via the Mediterranean 
and Egypt in the hope of finding the priest-king of Ethiopia (chapter 
21). Pina, who appears to have witnessed their departure, did not of 
course record their wanderings, but it might be added that Covilha, 
after traversing the perimeter of the Indian Ocean from Malabar to 
Mozambique, did reach Abyssinia, and was found there in his old age 
by the Portuguese mission of 1520. 

Portuguese counter-measures against interlopers in West Africa ex- 
tended from building fortifications to protests through diplomatic chan- 
nels. In some roundabout way the Spanish Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
eying the wealth of Guinea, persuaded two English captains, John 
Tintam and William Fabyan, to undertake a voyage to the Coast. King 
Joao got wind of this, and in 1482 sent an ambassador to England, who 
prevailed upon Edward IV to block the project (chapter 7). In con- 
sequence, there is no evidence that this early English venture ever got 
beyond the planning stage. Another abortive English scheme was in- 
itiated in 1488 by the Count of Penamacor, one of the Braganc¢a con- 
spirators who had fled to England for his life, and who sought to re- 
venge himself on his lawful sovereign by illicit trade with Guinea. 
Joao prevailed upon his brother monarch to put a stop to all this, and 
Penamacor found himself imprisoned in the Tower of London (chap- 
ter 34). 

If monopoly of West African trade was a prime Portuguese inter- 
est, so also was the conversion of the natives to Christianity; not only 
for the sake of saving souls, but also for the less disinterested reason 
that it enabled Portugal to make the native rulers into puppets. Pina 
relates at considerable length two such enterprises: one in Senegal, the 
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other in the Congo. The former episode (chapter 37) had to do with 
the prince Bemoym, the ruler of the Jaloff negroes, who lived in the 
coastal region between the Senegal and the Gambia Rivers. A civil 
war broke out against Bemoym’s authority, and in 1488 he came to 
Portugal for help. Joao gave him a royal welcome, and promised him 
assistance if he would become a Christian. Bemoym and his following 
thereupon were baptized, and the unwitting negro did homage to the 
Portuguese monarch as a vassal. A large fleet of twenty caravels, under 
Pero Vaz da Cunha, escorted the prince back to his native heath, but da 
Cunha and Bemoym evidently had a falling-out on the way, for no 
sooner had the ships entered the Senegal River than the Portuguese 
skipper drew his sword and slew the unfortunate chieftain. After that 
the fleet returned to Portugal, with nothing to show for the venture. 

Greater success attended the attempt-to introduce Christianity into 
the Congo, where a native kingdom of relatively high culture existed. 
This undertaking must have caused great interest in fifteenth-century 
Portugal, and Pina devotes a considerable portion of his book to it 
(chapters 57—63). Cao and Dias had both visited the Congo (though not 
a word of this appears in Pina, thanks to the ‘conspiracy of silence’), 
and on one of the voyages an intelligent native named Caguta was 
taken to Portugal. Caguta was duly baptized as Joao da Silva, in the 
presence of Joao and his Queen, at Beja in 1489. Pina remarks that 
Caguta had been sent to Lisbon by the native ruler, to request not only 
priests, but also masons and carpenters, to erect churches and houses, 
so that the Kingdom of Congo might be like that of Portugal. It looked 
as if the Congo were all ready to become Westernized. 

An important embassy was in consequence sent from Lisbon late in 
1490, which should convert the native princes and introduce Portu- 
guese culture, and, in a more realistic sense, take over the coun 
Caguta was along, while the ambassador was Joao de Sousa; the latter 
died during the voyage, and was succeeded by his nephew, Ruy de 
Sousa. Large-scale baptisms followed the arrival of the embassy: the 
king and queen were christened Dom Joao and Dona Leonor, after 
the sovereigns of Portugal, and the local chiefs were given the titles of 
duque, marqués, and conde, in accordance with the Portuguese prac- 
tice. The principal native village was transformed into the pseudo- 
Portuguese town of Sao Salvador (situated about 150 miles inland and 
almost due east of the mouth of the Congo), and a thin veneer of Euro- 
pean civilization —admittedly very thin indeed — was applied to this 
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segment of equatorial Africa. It is to be feared, though hardly to be 
wondered at, that after the departure of de Sousa King Joao Nzinga 
did some backsliding, as a result of the interference of the Franciscans 
with polygamy and other valued social institutions. Nevertheless the 
Portuguese had no need to grumble, for they had left behind a fortified 
post at Mpindi, strategically situated at the mouth of the River Congo. 

In contrast with fortifications and conversions, Pina has only one 
passage about a straightforward colonization scheme (chapter 68). In 
1492 Ferdinand and Isabella expelled the Jews from Spain, and Joao 
of Portugal offered them safe-conduct through his dominions. The 
children of those who could not afford passage money, however, were 
taken from their parents, forcibly baptized, and sent down to the island 
of Sao Thomé, athwart the Equator. By doing this, Joao felt that they 
would grow up into good Christians and useful citizens of equatorial 
Africa, provided they survived the rigors of the voyage and the climate 
of the Gulf of Guinea. It is only fair to add that Sao Thomé in the 
second half of the sixteenth century experienced a period of great 
prosperity from its sugar plantations, and developed a way of life that 
anticipated by two centuries that of the British planter-aristocracy in 
the West Indies. Let us hope that the descendants of the poor young- 
sters sent by King Joao were among those who made good. 

That portion of Pina’s chronicle which is of most interest to Ameri- 
cans, however, is the passage devoted to Columbus’s return from his 
first voyage (chapter 66; Plate III). Columbus landed at Lisbon on 
4 March 1493. There was an outbreak of plague in the city, and Joao 
had moved his court to Virtudes, some miles up the Tagus. Thither 
Columbus went on March 9. King and Admiral had met before, back 
in 1484 and probably again in 1488, when Columbus was seeking a 
backer for his schemes. Joao had rejected Columbus’s terms, and the 
visionary explorer had been forced to look elsewhere for a patron. In 
1484-88 Columbus had been a suppliant; in 1493 he was a highly suc- 
cessful discoverer. Ruy de Pina gives a graphic picture of this third 
meeting, at which in all probability he was present. His account begins 
with the remark that ‘Christovam Colombo an Italian came from the 
discovery of the islands of Cipango and of Antillia’: the former being 
of course Japan, and the latter one of the mythical Atlantic islands. 
Columbus’s demeanor at the interview appears to have been that of a 
conceited braggart; Joao’s disappointment at learning of the discoveries 
was concealed under an iron mask of self-control. In spite of Joao’s 
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poker face, it did not take the courtiers long to divine their sovereign’s 
real sentiments, and that very day they urged him to have this upstart 
adventurer assassinated. With an unexpected display of forbearance, 
all the more unexpected in one who had murdered his own brother-in- 
law with his own hands, Joao dismissed the scheme, and continued to 
show Columbus every courtesy until his departure on March 11. None 
the less the King made it clear that he felt the new discoveries to be 
within the Portuguese sphere of influence. After displaying his In- 
dians, and making a map of the West Indies with a handful of beans, 
Columbus left, to pay his respects to Queen Leonor, who was staying 
at Castanheira, nearer Lisbon. From there he returned to the Nifia in 
Lisbon harbor. One feels from the chronicle that both Joao and Pina 
were keenly alive to the opportunity that Portugal had missed. 

It is this account of Columbus which gives Pina’s chronicle of Joao 
its ultimate dramatic appeal: here is a manuscript written within a 
decade of the greatest discovery in history, the author of which was 
almost certainly present when the discoverer told his adventures to the 
King of Portugal. 


Bores PENROSE 


APPENDIX 


Mr Penrose and the Editor of the Harvarp Liprary BULLETIN have invited 
a few more words about the appearance, calligraphy, and provenance of the 
Ruy de Pina manuscript which Mr Penrose has ably discussed in the foregoing 
essay. 

Under the circumstances, further words of praise for its beauty would be un- 
seemly. Rather it should be emphasized that the manuscript is almost austere 
for its period, without use of gold. The only color is in the textual rubrication 
of red and blue. Beyond pen-work ornament on the two title-pages (Plate I), 
at the chapter headings (Plates II and III), and among the entries in the table 
of contents, which Mr Penrose has generously praised, the manuscript depends 
for its artistic effect solely on elaborate ornamental initial letters, which head 
each chapter, and on the powerful rounded Gothic script so characteristic of 
the best Iberian calligraphy of the late fifteenth century. Finally, the outer 
presentation is also very plain (Plate IV). Even the mid-nineteenth-century 
English binder seemed to feel that decoration would have been incompatible 
with the contents. 

Dating the manuscript solely from the style of writing and the initial letters, 
one might place it a little earlier than 1500. The text, of course, sets a date be- 
fore which the manuscript could not have been written, i.e. 1495, the year of 
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Manuel the Fortunate’s accession." We find the script in complete agreement. 
It is very similar in both size and style to the type used in the greatest of all 
Portuguese incunabula: Ludolphus de Saxonia’s Vita Christi printed at Lisbon 
in that very same year by Nicholas the Saxon and Valentim Fernandes of 
Moravia. Both were men, the reader will note, who had been imported from 
northern countries, like nearly all early Iberian craftsmen connected with the 
book arts. Typically, they at once adapted their types to the local taste. For 
how else would people have read their book easily, translated, as it was, for 
popular consumption from Latin into Portuguese? The quality of script in the 
Ruy de Pina manuscript is highly enough praised when it is placed on a plane 
with the type in this wonderful book. The rubrics are probably by a different 
hand. In any event they are remarkably even. The lettering of the title-pages 
is equal to that in the finer Iberian church service books. So, altogether, the 
text is presented as well — with fine spacing and ample margins — as one could 
hope to find in a manuscript of its period. 

The initial letters, while handsome, are not in quite so good taste. Here the 
Flemish influence appears strongly for the first time. Not satisfied with the 
simpler Gothic rubrics, the artist of the ornamented capitals has elaborated on 
a calligraphic style which can be traced in Flanders at least back to a Frederick 
I] Hohenstaufen manuscript treatise on falconry which is deposited in the 
Harvard Department of Graphic Arts, and is dated (at Ghent) 1486. His 
initials are also similar in style and scale to the capital letters of the Spiegel der 
Wabren Rhetorik, printed at Freiburg im Breisgau, 1493.12 And there is even 
a resemblance, though more remote, to the splendid capital ‘L’ on the title- 
page of La mer des bystoires, Paris, 1488. But the Ruy de Pina manuscript 
capitals are not as fine as the latter, although a few of them are almost as large. 
These two examples of related work show that the fashion for these interlaced 
initials spread over much of northern Europe, presumably before reaching 
Portugal or Spain. 

What differentiates these Portuguese decorative initial letters from the two 
other examples cited is the pen-drawn decoration which surrounds them. This 
may or may not be by the same artist as the initials: there is no very sure means 
of telling. For although both are in ink, the ink is of a different color and con- 
sistency. However that may be, the decoration is particularly Flemish in taste, 
but rather later in style than the dates which have just been given. Again it is 
unwise to be dogmatic. It is better to say that one has had ‘the feeling’ of circa 
1500, particularly when one considers the probable time lag in the transmission 
of a fashion to such a far outpost of Europe as Portugal. Yet we must remem- 
ber that Portugal was, at that time, perhaps the greatest seafaring nation in the 
world, with a wide foreign trade. It was by no means the backward land that 


™ The prologue to the Duarte Chronicle states that this chronicle was originally 
composed by Pina at the command of ‘EIRey dom Manuel.’ And the Joao Chron- 
icle tells of Joao’s death, which occurred 25 October 1495. 

* Reproduced in A. F. Johnson, Decorative Initial Letters (London, 1931), p. 17 
(No. VIII). 
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it has sometimes been considered. A date of 1495 would certainly be possible, 
although just after 1500, which Mr Penrose has chosen, is more likely. 

The most elaborate examples of this ornamentation are on the two title-pages 
of the Ruy de Pina manuscript. The title to part one (the chronicle of King 
Duarte) is less fine than that of part two (chronicle of King Joao II), and is in 
less fine condition, there being a bad crease from top to bottom of the vellum 
leaf. But both title-pages show Italianate putti fighting dragons (part two) or 
playing a flute (part one) to the apparent delight of some rabbits, the curiosity 
of a baby ostrich, and the irritation of several owls! Flowers, fruit, conven- 
tionalized foliage, song birds, and an occasional snail make up the other motifs 
the artist has used so imaginatively. The ornamentation on the second title 
occupies more than 30 square inches of the page and the initial ‘C’ is roughly 4 
by 3 inches. Such is the scale of the pages with which we are dealing (15% by 
11% inches). Naturally, the size of the chapter headings — except the first 
ones, at the beginning of the text to each part — is smaller, and the decoration 
more limited. Most limited of all, but still quite charming, are the little pen- 
drawn ornaments which decorate the several tables of contents which the manu- 
script contains. An éntry in them may have only one bit of decoration, but the 
variety is greater than anywhere else: one finds serpents, fish, lizards, and fanci- 
ful birds, as well as the more conventional creatures previously mentioned. 

Altogether, I concur in Mr Penrose’s approximate dating of the manuscript. 
From the artistic and technical point of view, it could be a few years earlier 
than ‘shortly after 1500,’ but it could hardly be many years ‘before.’ Since no 
suggestion of an artist’s or scribe’s name is given anywhere in the manuscript, 
there is nothing to go on but the stylistic indications already discussed. These 
fairly closely agree with Mr Penrose’s judgment made from the literary, his- 
torical, and bibliographical evidence. 

There remains, therefore, only the provenance of the manuscript, and here 
the best authority of modern times can be invoked, the late Seymour De Ricci. 
This manuscript is listed by him in his Census.1* But the information there given 
does not do justice to Mr De Ricci’s colorful methods or to his genius. An ac- 
count of my personal experience may be attempted, despite the interval of 
twenty years and the inability of my pen to recapture Mr De Ricci’s presence. 

In 1931, | was a moderately experienced collector, but a still green curator of 
the New York Public Library’s Spencer Collection, when the great De Ricci 
appeared at my door. Bibliographer, scholar, author, teacher, adviser to many 
far greater collectors, his name was immediately exciting to me, and I recalled 
the story that no less than the then Pope Pius XI, when he was Monseigneur 
Ratti and a librarian of the Ambrosiana in Milan, had been said to have climbed 
about the highest stacks, like the alpinist he always was, on the directions of the 
young De Ricci, aged nineteen, who was at that early age already studying 
Egyptian papyri and knew their whereabouts in the Ambrosiana better than 
His Holiness! I looked at the door of my room —a bronze grill — and wished 
it had been a little more impressive for my first meeting with so noted a figure. 


* II, 1698 (No. 28). 
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De Ricci, having finished cataloguing the Library’s many manuscripts, some- 
how knew that I had a few manuscripts of my own. After protestations on my 
part, he insisted on seeing them, and I took him home, producing the volumes 
one by one. De Ricci worked with appropriate speed, but because it was the 
end of the day, and my eyes kept opening wider and wider with his ability to 
catch the slightest evidence of ownership (mere cabalistic signs to me, for he 
went far beyond coats of arms or library stamps), he obviously determined to 
teach me some lessons, in this the greatest area of his knowledge, which I would 
never forget. 

The climax came rapidly, and on the next to last manuscript. After astonish- 
ing me mightily with his quotation of the very number and price of a certain 
English manuscript in two sales of not too recent date, he asked me if I couldn’t 
give him a piece of detective work to do that was a little bit harder. My heart 
beat fast, because I suddenly realized that one of the two manuscripts left had 
been bought privately, and that it had no lettering on its binding of dark purple 
hard-grained morocco, and even no ornament (Plate IV). I decided to hand him 
the manuscript, and ask him to tell me what he could about it without looking 
beyond the flyleaves, on which, to the best of my knowledge, there was not a 
single mark. 

He did even better than that. Holding the volume in his hands without open- 
ing it at all, “Townsend of Sheffield binding,’ he began, while I stared at him in 
amazement. I never had heard of such a binder, and the binding certainly did 
not carry the name inside, let alone outside, which was all that he was looking at. 
‘Townsend of Sheffield binding,’ he repeated for emphasis, ‘bound chiefly for 
William Bragge, Mayor of Sheffield —sale at Sotheby’s in London, June 7, 
1876 — you know that, Mr Hofer!’ I did not know it, so I continued to stare. 
He went right on without opening the book. ‘William Bragge, Mayor of 
Sheffield — manuscripts sold to the marchand-amateur Thibaudeau — Thibau- 
deau sold to Sir Francis Cook — Sir Francis Cook, Visconde de Monserrate 
near Cintra . . . Is this a Portuguese manuscript, Mr Hofer?’ 

At that time the Ruy de Pina manuscript was possibly the only early Portu- 
guese manuscript outside the Hispanic Society in the United States. I had 
bought it privately from a retired civil servant in London in 1929. There had 
been no fuss about it, no sales record, no middleman; and a very modest amount 
of money had been involved. I had never shown it, so far as I can remember, 
to any other librarian or collector. 

Therefore, this event will always remain in my memory as one of the best 
bits of detective work I have ever seen. No doubt De Ricci was lucky in one 
or another of his deductions. But he certainly knew that there were no Portu- 
guese manuscripts in the great collections that he had seen in America — like the 
Walters and Morgan — and he took a long chance, wittingly, when he proposed 
such an origin. 

However remarkable Seymour De Ricci may have been in other of his many 
capacities, he undoubtedly was unrivaled in the field of provenance. 


Puitie Horer 
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Mrs Pinchwife. Pray, have you any ballads? give me sixpenny worth. 
Bookseller. We have no ballads. 


Mrs Pinchwife. Then give me ‘Covent Garden Drollery,’ and a play or 
two... .? 


RS Pinchwife knew what the drolleries? were, or at 
any rate she knew that ‘the town’ was reading them, and 
that they were something she ought to know about. 
The truth is, of course, that the town had been reading 
drolleries since the grim days of the Protectorate and was still readin 
them long after Mrs Pinchwife was hurried away from the book-stall 
by her worried husband. About forty drolleries, if we count the vari- 
ous editions and issues, appeared in less than that number of years. 


* William Wycherley, The Country Wife, Ill, ii. 

* It should be noted at the outset that the use of this term to denote the specialized 
anthologies of miscellaneous verse which are the subject of this paper is recorded by 
no English dictionary that I have seen. ‘Drollery,’ however, was the title preferred 
by the compilers and publishers of these anthologies, and the term has been retained 
by scholars who have sensed that these books constituted a distinct class of publica- 
tion. The word ‘drollery,’ as the NED notes, was in use in England as early as 1597 
and has had many different meanings. As it appeared in the titles of the anthologies 
under discussion it probably suggested to contemporary readers ‘a merry, facetious 
way of speaking or writing,’ which is the definition that Edward Phillips (whose 
brother John had helped produce Wit and Drollery and Sportive Wit ... A New 
Spring of Lusty Drollery in 1656) gave in The New World of English Words: or, 
A General Dictionary (1658). It is possible that as the number of anthologies en- 
titled ‘Drollery’ increased and their political and social bias became known the word 
may also have come to connote an attitude of ridicule. I have found this usage in 
1668 and 1673, and one eighteenth-century dictionary, Fenning’s The Royal English 
Dictionary, defined ‘drollery’ as ‘an endeavour to make a thing the object of mirth, 
ridicule, or laughter.’ 

There is little resemblance, despite the affinity implied by the two terms, between 
the brief dramatic pieces known to literary historians as ‘drolls’ and the anthologies 
of poetry which are here designated as ‘drolleries.’ The drolleries and the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate drolls developed in fulfillment of a similar demand, but their 
relationship was collateral rather than lineal. The confusion of the two in our time 
results from the fact that in certain senses (notably NED ‘droll’ 2 and ‘drollery’ 2a) 
the words ‘droll’ and ‘drollery’ were apparently interchangeable. The drolls were, 
in their day, occasionally spoken of as ‘drollery.’ In the anthologies described in this 
article there are a handful of poems that were entitled ‘drolls,’ but the anthologies 
themselves were never, to my knowledge, called by that name. 
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Their sale (when they were not confiscated) was rapid. Nathaniel 
Brooke disposed of a large part of his edition of Sportive Wit (1656) 
in two months.* Covent Garden Drollery * went through two editions, 
with two issues of the first edition, in the year of publication (1672). 
Westminster Drollery was published four times in 1671, and again in 
1672 and 1674, while Westminster Drollery, The Second Part appeared 
twice in 1672. More than one enterprising publisher of works that 
were not ‘drolleries’ adopted the name in the hope, it would appear, of 
profiting from the unusual popularity of the series. Captain William 
Hickes was not, therefore, merely trying to drum up trade when he 
wrote in his preface to London Drollery (1673) that 


The other Drolleries going so swift away, 
Why should I think that this should make a stay.® 


Printed hastily and sold for a shilling, these ephemeral books have gone 
‘so swift away’ that Harvard’s collection, one of the most extensive 
known, contains a number of great rarities. 

But what is a drollery? Various scholars have called this or that book 
a ‘drollery’ or have made a few generalizations which indicated they 
had some idea of a drollery as a literary type, but all have admitted 
reluctance to venture a definition. Yet drolleries in the seventeenth 
century were, so far as we can tell, a self-conscious genre. Most of the 
men who compiled them appear to have had some idea of what a drol- 
lery was expected to be. 

The problem of a definition can be put this way, then. In the second 
half of the seventeenth century a large number of anthologies appeared 
which seem to anyone who has examined the hundreds of collections 
of that period to have several things in common. Most of these an- 
thologies bear the word ‘Drollery’ in their titles, though some omit it. 
(And, conversely, there are a few books that have ‘Drollery’ in their 
titles that do not share the common elements.) Working from these 
‘core’ anthologies, I have analyzed their points in common and have 
accepted these points as requisite features of a drollery. This process 
may seem somewhat arbitrary, the logic circular, but some margin must 
be left to judgment if we are ever to have what almost everyone who 

*See A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. Thomas Birch (Lon- 
don, 1742), IV, 717-718. 


*I have standardized the spelling of the titles in all early editions of the drolleries 
but have retained the spelling used in any modern reprints. 
* Sig. Azr. 
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has seen a drollery has called for — a general study of the drolleries as 
a ‘series.’ And it is significant that while scholars who are familiar with 
the drolleries may disagree with the classification of one or two books 
I have listed, or not listed, as drolleries, there will be no serious dis- 
agreement on the majority. 

I would say, then, that a drollery is, both by intention and result, an 
anthology of miscellaneous verse, never really dignified in nature, 
which was compiled by the Cavaliers for the sake of registering protest 
against the Puritans in a jocose, mocking, and often frankly sensual 
fashion. Any list of drolleries would, I think, unquestionably include 
the following: Musarum Deliciae (1655, 1656), Wit and Drollery 
(1656, 1661, 1682), Sportive Wit (1656), Choice Drollery (1656), 
Parnassus Biceps (1656), Wit Restored (1658), Merry Drollery 
(1661), The Second Part of Merry Drollery (1661), An Antidote 
against Melancholy (1661, 1682, 1684), A Crew of Kind London 
Gossips . . . or, Wit and Drollery (1663), Merry Drollery Complete 
(1670, 1691), Oxford Drollery (1671, 1679), Westminster Drollery 
(1671, 1672, 1674), Windsor Drollery (1671, 1672), Westminster 
Drollery, The Second Part (1672), Covent Garden Drollery (1672), 
Holborn Drollery (1673), London Drollery (1673), Wit at a Ven- 
ture: or, Clio’s Privy Garden (1674), Mock Songs and Joking Poems 
(1675), Grammatical Drollery (1682). 

Harvard holdings from the above list are as follows (with descrip- 
tions given for items not in the Grolier Club Catalogue ° or in Case"): 
Musarum Deliciae, 1655 Grolier 547 
Musarum Deliciae, 1656 

Musarum Delicie | OR, | THE MUSES | RECREATION. | CON- 
TEINING | Severall Pieces of Poetique Wit. | — | The second Edition. 
| — | By Sr J. M. and Ja: S. | — | [ornament] | — | LONDON, | 
Printed by J. G. for Henry Herringman, | and are to be sold at his 
Shop, at the Signe of | the Anchor in the New Exchange, 1656. 


8°. A’, B-G*, H®. Title, verso blank; ‘The Stationer to the Candid 
and Courteous Reader,’ signed H[enry] H[erringman], 3 pp.; 1 p. 
blank; text, pp. 1-101; 1 p. blank. 


The following catchwords are incorrect: Soone (Csr), Tom (F4r). 


* The Grolier Club, Catalogue of Original and Early Editions of . . . Some of 
the Poetical and Prose Works of English Writers from Wither to Prior (New York, 
1905). 

"Arthur E. Case, A Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellanies, 1521-1750 
(Oxford, 1935). 
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Wit and Drollery, 1661 Case 114(b) 
Differs from Case’s description by printing ‘Nath.’ for ‘Nath:’ in im- 
print; p. 249 numbered. 


Wit and Drollery, 1682 Case 114(c) 
F4 (see Case) is unsigned. 


Sportive Wit, 1656 

The Library has recently been given page-for-page transcripts of this 
and three other very rare drolleries: Oxford Drollery (1671), Windsor 
Drollery (1672), and London Drollery (1673). The transcripts were 
made about 1887, and are bound in half levant morocco, top edges gilt. 
Some, and probably all, of the transcripts were once in the possession 
of Frank E. Bliss of New York (see two autograph letters, tipped into 
Windsor Drollery and London Drollery, from B. F. Stevens to Bliss, 
dated 5 July and 24 September 1887). Later they went back to Eng- 
land, whence they were bought (W. Heffer’s Catalogue No. 377, 1931, 
lot 447, 10 vols., £17 10s.) by the present donor. 


Choice Drollery, 1656 Case 111 
Differs from Case’s description in that p. 38 is unnumbered and that, in 
addition, p. 100, which bears the word ‘FINIS,’ is followed by an un- 
paged leaf (with a different watermark) blank on recto but containing 
on verso ten lines of verse beginning ‘Fames windy trump blew up 


this haughty minde.’ 
Parnassus Biceps, 1656 Case 113 
Wit Restored, 1658 Case 120 
An Antidote against Melanchaly, 1661 Case 130 


A Crew of Kind London Gossips . . . or, 
Wit and Drollery, 1663 

A | CREW | of kind London | GOSSIPS | All met to be Merry. | Com- 
plaining of their Husbands. | With their Husbands Answerin their 
own Defence | To which is Added | INGENIOUS ‘POEMS. | OR 
WIT and DROLLERY. | — | Written and newly enlarged by S. R. 
| — | Imprinted at London, and are to be sold at the | Grey-hound in 
St. Pauls Church-Yard, and in | Westminster-Hall. 1663. 


8°. 2 leaves, B-K*. Title, verso blank; “To the Mayds of London,’ in 
verse, signed S[amuel] R[{owlands], followed, between rules at the 
bottom of the page, by “Licensed according to Order,’ 1 p.; 1 p. blank; 
text, pp. [1]—144. 

Bq is signed aq and C;3 is signed C4. P. 141 is misnumbered 114. 

The catchword at the foot of E8v incorrectly reads A. 
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A Crew of Kind London Gossips . . . or, 
Wit and Drollery, [?} 


A | CREW | Of kind London | GOSSIPS | All met to be Merry | 
Complaining of their Husbands. | With their Husbands Answer in 
their | own Defence. | To which is Added | INGENIOUS POEMS. 
| OR | WIT and DROLLERY. | — | By a Person of Quality. | — | 
London, Printed [mutilated]d sold at the | [mutilated] 


8°. 2 leaves, B-K®. Title, verso blank; ‘To the Mayds of London,’ in 
verse, signed S[amuel] R[owlands], followed, between rules at the 
bottom of the page, by ‘Licensed according to Order,’ 1 p.; 1 p. blank; 
text, pp. [1]—144. 
C3 is signed C4. Pp. 128 and 141 are misnumbered 281 and 114. 
The catchword at the foot of E8v incorrectly reads A. No catchword 
appears at the foot of K7v. 
Aside from the differences noted, this copy is exactly like that above. 


Oxford Drollery, 1671 
Page-for-page transcript; see Sportive Wit, above. 


Westminster Drollery, 1671 Grolier 964 
Though the edition published in 1671 “With Additions’ is often called 
the first, this is the actual, and very rare, first edition. 

Westminster Drollery, 1671 Case 150(1) (b) 
Differs from the above by dropping two poems and adding four. 


Westminster Drollery, 1672 Case 150(1) (d) 
Differs from Case 150(1)(b) by dropping one poem and adding three. 


Westminster Drollery, The Second Part, 1672 Case 150(2) (b) 


Differs from Case’s description by printing ‘THEATERS, for 
‘THEATERS.’,, ‘PART,’ for ‘PART;’, ‘and never’ for ‘never’, ‘and 
Thomas’ for ‘& Thomas’. There is no rule directly above or below the 
vignette. P. 113 is misnumbered 11. 


Covent Garden Drollery, 1672 Case 152(b) 


Windsor Drollery, 1672 
Page-for-page transcript; see Sportive Wit, above. 


Holborn Drollery, 1673 Grolier 459 
Differs from Grolier description by printing ‘est.’ for ‘est’. 


London Drollery, 1673 


Page-for-page transcript; see Sportive Wit, above. 
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Wit at a Venture: or, Clio’s Privy Garden, 1674 Grolier 1006 
Differs from Grolier description by printing ‘haberi’ for “Laberi’, and 
‘Printed’ for ‘Printed,’ 

Mock Songs and Joking Poems, 1675 Case 158 
P. 14 (see Case) is misnumbered 15. Differs from Case’s description in 
that p. 131 is unnumbered. 


Grammatical Drollery, 1682 Grolier 450 


The distinguishing feature of these drolleries is their quality of pro- 
test: they were compiled by and for Cavaliers as a weapon against 
their social and political foes. Until the Restoration brought relief, 
they were the ‘subversive propaganda’ of an ‘occupied’ people who 
had lost out in the field, yet were unwilling to submit to the rule (or 
the preaching) of the ‘Saints.’ Even with the Restoration the character 
of the drolleries did not change, except that the protest became more 
social than political. 

Protest could take many different forms. In 1655 and 1656, when 
the first drolleries appeared, the Cavaliers still could not risk an open 
challenge to Cromwell’s political rule. But there was obviously a note 
of defiance in the printing of “The Liberty and Requiem of an Im- 
prisoned Royalist,’ or satires on the Puritans’ disapproval of stained- 
glass windows and May-pole dances, or a chronogram on the year 1642: 


O goD noVV sheVV faVOVr to the kIng anD 
thls VVhoLe LanD.® 


Support of monarchy was implicit in ‘A Ballad on Queen Elizabeth’ 
or in an account of the preparations in 1625 to welcome Henrietta 
Maria, the bride of Charles I (who, by 1656, was the ‘martyr king’). 
Where the support became explicit it could still pose a problem for the 
Roundhead censor. “To the King on New Year’s Day, 1638’ was 
clearly not born of the current troubles, yet its affirmation of the doc- 
trine of divine right and its obvious application to the affairs of 1656 
were heartening to the dispossessed Cavaliers: 

You like our Sacred and indulgent Lord, 

When the too-stout Apostle drew his sword, 

When he mistooke some secrets of the cause, 

And in his furious zeale disdain’d the Lawes, 

Forgetting true Religion doth lye 

On prayers, not swords against authority. 


* Parnassus Biceps, p. 161. The page citation holds both for the original and for 
the paginal reprint of George Thorn-Drury (London, 1927). 
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You like our substitute of horrid fate 

That are next him we most should imitate, 

Shall like to him rebuke with wiser breath, 

Such furious zeale, but not reveng’d with death. 
Like him the wound that’s giv’n you strait shall heal, 
Then calm by precept such mistaking zeal.® 


In fact means were found, after the Restoration as well as before, for 
insinuating protest into the least likely types of verse. Drinking catches 
would boast that tippling was synonymous with loyalty (to the king); 
prologues could be used to berate the Puritan’s aversion to plays; and 
the Mad Tom of Bedlam theme was even applied to a ‘distracted Puri- 
tan.’ 

A further manifestation of protest, as Stokes was one of the first to 
recognize, was the sensuality of the drolleries: 


The stricter elements in the Restoration period usually associated the Drollery 
with some degree of looseness, and it is in this quality that one must look for 
the early signs of resistance to the domination of a party which considered the 
closest religious and moral censorship functions of government. . . . After the 
Restoration a certain amount of freedom of subject and vocabulary was a badge 
of sophistication and of belonging to the fashionable world; this is a natural 
development of the situation in the years immediately preceding the death of 
Cromwell, when a like freedom was a mark of one’s political affiliations.'° 


Since sensuality was considered a mark of sophistication and sophisti- 
cation the mark of a Cavalier, each shocking poem a drollery could get 
past the censor was regarded, like an unpunished ballad on Cromwell’s 
nose, as a victory for the amoralists over the ‘Saints.’ It is not sur- 
prising, as G. M. Trevelyan points out, ‘that when at the Restoration 
“debauchery was loyalty, gravity rebellion,” there were many loyal 
courtiers and few grave.’ 

Nor is it surprising that the drollery, with its political protest and 
its frank sensuality, sometimes found itself in trouble with the authori- 
ties. On 25 April 1656, Sportive Wit was reported in the Council of 
State to contain ‘much scandalous, lascivious, scurrilous and profane 


* Choice Drollery, p. 49. The page citation refers both to the original and to the 
paginal reprint of Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth in his Choyce Drollery (Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, 1876). 

* ‘Wit and Drollery (1656),’ ed. Joseph Morgan Stokes (unpublished Yale disser- 
tation, 1935), pp. vi-vii. My references to the 1656 edition of Wit and Drollery are 
based on Stokes’s text. 

* England under the Stuarts (London, 1938), p. 350. 
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matter.’ *? An order was given for all copies to be seized and delivered 
to the sheriffs of London and Middlesex for public burning. The men 
responsible for the book, Nathaniel Brooke and John Phillips, were 
summoned before the Council and fined. Two weeks later similar 
treatment was ordered for Choice Drollery, ‘a book stuffed with profane 
and obscene matter, tending to the corruption of manners.’ * And the 
compiler of the 1682 edition of Wit and Drollery wrote: “This sort of 
Wit hath formerly suffered Martyrdom; for Cromwell, who was more 
for Policy than Wit, not only laid the first Reviver of these Recrea- 
tions in the Tower, but also committed the innocent Sheets to the mercy 
of the Executioners fire; as being some of them too kind, as he thought, 
to the Royal Partie.’ “* 

Not every poem in the drolleries is in protest. On the contrary, it 
is characteristic of these books to include a miscellaneous selection of 
verse without being limited to political songs and ballads, like The 
Rump, or to epigrams and epitaphs, like the early Wit’s Recreations, 
or to dramatic verses, like The English Treasury of Wit and Language, 
or to verse-jests, like Westminster Quibbles in Verse. Still, there are 
very few poems in the drolleries that could have been written by or 
for anyone but an adherent to the ‘Royal Partie.’ Certainly the number 
of ‘loyal’ pieces is large enough to distinguish the drolleries from other 
general miscellanies of the period. What seems to be ‘protest’ ap 
in many anthologies of the latter part of the century. Actually it is 
quite different, and easily distinguishable from drollery protest: the 
protagonists are no longer Cavaliers and Puritans but Protestants and 
Catholics; the method is not mockery and nostalgic reminiscences of an 
England that had once been merry, but direct attacks and earnest pleas 
that Parliament unearth Jesuit plots and nip the ‘foxes of Rome . . . 
in their bloom.’ * 

Despite the limitations imposed by their political and social bias, 
the drolleries were read by several different classes."* Their mainstays 

™ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1655-1656, p. 298. 

* The same, p. 314. 

“Sig. x2r. There is, however, no evidence to support this claim. 

* A Choice Compendium (1681), sig. F3v. 

* Many of the collections naturally claim universal appeal: Sportive Wit is ‘so 
order’d, as not to distast the most serious, yet to be as blithe and merry as youth 
it self could expect’; London Drollery is ‘suited to all humours,’ so that nothing but 
prejudice ‘can have a low Esteem for it’; and Merry Drollery Complete is ‘Composed 


so as to please all Complexions, Ages, and Constitutions of either Sexes.’ None the 
less, a special play is usually made for the reader who relishes jocularity, rather than 
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were apparently the town gallants, the heroes of the plays of Etherege 
and Sedley and Wycherley, the young men of ‘good family’ who had 
just come down from the university or were studying at the Inns of 
Court. Town and gown rivalries and university personages (from 
heads of colleges to porters and carriers) are mentioned in most of 
the collections. Many of the authors represented were ‘university 
poets,’ and two of the drolleries ** claim to have practically nothing 
but Oxford or Cambridge contributors. The preface to Holborn Drol- 
lery plays up to the Inns of Court men, the sort Mr Jovial describes in 
The Humours and Conversations of the Town (1693) as ‘the younger 
Sparks of the Jnns of Court, who are plac’d there by their Fathers, to 
study the Law; they adorn all their Studies with the Poets, and fill their 
heads with Lampoons, Songs, and Burlesque, instead of Cook upon 
Littleton, and Assignations, Billet-deux, &c. fill up their Tablets, whilst 
their Common-Place-Books are empty.’ * In The Character of a Town 
Gallant: Exposing the Extravagant Fopperies of Some Vain Self-con- 
ceited Pretenders to Gentility and Good Breeding (1675), the young 
blade is described as ‘a kind of Walking Mercers shop, that shews one 
Stuff to day, and another to morrow, and is valuable just according to 
the price of his Suit, and the merits of his Taylor: A Spawn of Gentility 
that inherits only the Vices of his Ancestors, and is like to entail nothing 
but Infamy and Diseases on Posterity.’ The discription becomes even 
less flattering, then continues: ‘His whole Library consists of the 
Academy of Complemets, Venus undress’d, Westminster Drollery, half 
a dozen Plays, and a Bundle of Bawdy Songs in Manuscript. . . .’* 
In addition, the drolleries appear to have had a special vogue among 
those who were not regularly accepted into the inner circles of the 
court but yet considered themselves the social superiors of the city mer- 
chants and tradesmen. It must have been among these people on the 
‘fringe’ of society that the drollery had its beginning. They could not 
escape to the Continent with the court group during the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, nor, as good Cavaliers, could they bear the 


for those whom John Phillips in his preface to Wit and Drollery (1656) calls the 
‘graver sort of people who are contented to reade old Bembo, with his Beard down 
to his Girdle.’ 

* Parnassus Biceps and Oxford Drollery. 

* Pp. 86-87. 

* Pp. 2, 4-5. The allegations of The Character of a Town Gallant were satirically 
answered in News from Covent Garden: or, The Town Gallant’s Vindication (1675), 
but there was no denial of the character of the fop’s library. 
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strictness of Roundhead rule without some protest. They did not be- 
long to the nobility, yet they may have known an occasional knight 
or baronet and were sure to be attracted by anthologies of songs and 
poems ‘much in use at Court and both Theaters’ and collected by ‘a 
Person of Quality.’ The Pepyses * could be associated with this group; 
Wit and Drollery (1656) was dedicated to a relative of the diarist,” 
and Pepys was acquainted with both Captain William Hickes, the most 
prolific compiler of drolleries, and Henry Herringman, the publisher 
and probably the compiler of the first drollery of all.” 

The fad for drolleries was not limited to the city. Three years 
after the publication of Covent Garden Drollery Wycherley, as already 
noted, pictured the country wife trying to buy a copy in London. 
And four years after the appearance of the last edition of Westminster 
Drollery Otway showed the boorish Sir Noble Clumsey drunkenly 
extolling his butler back in the country (who was also his barber and 
periwig-maker) as one who ‘lov’d Musick and Poetry’ and even ‘had 
all Westminster Drollery and Oxford Jests at his Fingers ends.’ * 

In fact, J. C. Ghosh considers that as ‘a form of popular literature’ 
the drolleries were ‘the most characteristic and the most important 
product of the second half of the seventeenth century.’** And V. de 
Sola Pinto has written that no ‘study of the literature of the Restora- 
tion can be considered adequate without reference to the Drolleries.’ ** 
For one thing, the drolleries offer side lights on the literary tastes of 
important segments of the English public in the second half of the 
seventeenth century.” The bookseller-publishers and professional 
compilers responsible for them (people like Nathaniel Brooke, John 
Phillips, Captain William Hickes, and perhaps Aphra Behn”) were 

* More accurately, the Pepyses of the diary period. 

"Perhaps it is significant that the three drolleries which carry dedications are 
addressed to nothing above an ‘esquire.’ 

™ There are references to both Hickes and Herringman in the Diary, and several 


letters from Hickes to Pepys are preserved in the Public Record Office, London 
(S.P. 29/79, #22; S.P. 29/79, #34; S.P. 29/80, #42). 

* Friendship in Fashion, V, i. 

“The Works of Thomas Otway, ed. J. C. Ghosh (Oxford, 1932), Il, 496. 

* ‘Covent Garden Drollery: A Miscellany of 1672,’ Review of English Studies, 
IV (1928), 469. 

* Their evidence must, however, be sifted: it is quite clear that, given the bias of 
the drolleries, the songs from ‘Comus’ never had a fair hearing (though Milton’s 
two pieces on Hobson, the university carrier, did appear in Wit Restored, 1658). 

* For Mrs Behn’s possible connection with the drolleries see Covent Garden Drol- 
lery, ed. George Thorn-Drury (London, 1928), pp. xv-xviii. 
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commercially-minded opportunists who were actuated to print not 
what they may have thought was the best verse of the period but what 
they knew would most surely satisfy prevalent tastes. The skill with 
which they gauged public opinion is attested by the unusual popu- 
larity of the entire series. 

The drolleries, however, do have considerably more literary value 
than their frivolous titles or the circumstances under which they were 
published might lead us to expect. It must be acknowledged, of course, 
that a large proportion of their verse is trivial, repetitious, derivative, 
the offal of ‘meere Rimers, and such like pittifull Gleaners of the scraps 
of Wit.’** Many of the contributors were hacks who could never 
have reached print in anything but anthologies of this sort. “This mod- 
ern Custom of appearing in Miscellanies,’ Pope once wrote to Wy- 
cherley, ‘is very useful to the Poets, who, like other Thieves, escape 
by getting into a Crowd, and herd together like Banditti, safe only in 
their Multitude.’ But what is perhaps not known is that Jonson, 
Carew, and Dryden are among the writers most often represented in 
the drolleries, and that poems by Shakespeare, Donne, and Herrick 
appear, if at considerably rarer intervals. In the collection sought by 
Mrs Pinchwife, fourteen poems by, or at one time attributed to, Dry- 
den made what is very likely their first appearance in print.” West- 
minster Drollery, which was in the library of the town gallant and 
was the favorite of Sir Noble Clumsey’s butler, contains selections 
from Lyly, Raleigh, Lodge, Jonson, Carew, Suckling, Davenant, Cow- 
ley, Dryden, Shadwell, Etherege, Sedley, Behn, and Wycherley. 

Even the contributions of the unknown or inferior rhymesters who 
deal with ‘Cromwell’s Coronation,’ or ‘New England Described,’ or a 
raid on a surreptitious performance at the Red Bull Theatre, or “The 
Reformed University,’ or even the New Look in women’s clothes, are 
valuable as illustrations of, in Macaulay’s phrase, the ‘character of an 
important epoch in letters, politics, and morals,’ as valuable, certainly, 
as the Restoration plays he was defending when he claimed that the his- 
tory of the public mind ‘is to be very sparingly gleaned from Par- 

" Sportive Wit, sig. Agr. 


"The Complete Works of William Wycherley, ed. Montague Summers (Lon- 
don, 1924), Il, 236. 


” See Hugh Macdonald, John Dryden: A Bibliography of Early Editions and of 
Drydeniana (Oxford, 1939), pp. 78, 80-81. 
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liamentary debates, from state papers, and from the works of grave 
historians. It must either not be acquired at all, or it must be acquired 
by the perusal of the light literature which has at various periods been 
fashionable.’ * 

CourTNEY Craic SMITH 


“‘Comic Dramatists of the Restoration,’ Edinburgh Review, LXXII (1841), 490, 
492. 











The Archives of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions 


N 1810 four young men from Andover Theological Seminary 

presented a memorial to the General Association (of Congrega- 

tional churches) of Massachusetts ‘stating their purpose to go as 

missionaries and asking whether, in the judgment of the Asso- 
ciation, they could expect support from a society in the United States 
or whether they should seek appointment from a society in Europe.’ * 
The Association responded by organizing the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions ‘for the purpose of devising ways 
and means, and adopting and prosecuting measures, for promoting the 
spread of the gospel in Heathen lands.’ 

The formation of the Board ‘marked the entrance of the Protestant- 
ism of the United States in any large way into participation in the 
spread of Christianity outside of the confines of the country . . .”? 
The only American organizations which preceded it in actually taking 
measures to spread Christianity outside North America were one 
formed by Samuel Hopkins and Ezra Stiles at Newport, Rhode Island, 
in 1773 ‘for the education and support of negroes as missionaries to 
Africa’ and the Moravian Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen, founded in 1745, suspended during the Revolution, and 
reorganized in 1787.° 

The Congregational sponsors of the American Board were joined in 
1812 by the Presbyterians, and a little later by the Dutch Reformed 
churches. That the partnership did not last may have been partly owing 
to theological and political differences, but can be largely attributed to 
the growth of the several denominations and their belief that they could 
accomplish more if individually responsible for their missionary efforts. 
In 1837 the Old School Presbyterians withdrew, in 1839 the Central 
and Southern Presbyterians. Disagreement as to the correct policy to 
pursue in regard to slavery in this country led to the withdrawal of 

*Kenneth S. Latourette, These Sought a Country (New York, 1950), p. 48. 

* Kenneth S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity (New York, 


1937-45), IV, 79. 
* Latourette, History, IV, 77-79. 
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some members of the Board in 1846, and the formation of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. The Dutch Reformed Church created its 
own Board in 1857 and the New School Presbyterians in 1870. This 
left the Congregational (since 1930 the Congregational Christian) 
churches as the main church supporters of the American Board. 

The Caravan, sailing out of Salem harbor on 19 February 1812 bound 
for Calcutta, carried two of the eager young imen whose pleas had in- 
spired the organization of the Board. Since that time some 4,500 regu- 
larly appointed missionaries and about 1,000 short-term workers have 
been sent out under Board auspices. 

In addition to all their other activities, the missionaries have written 
letters, journals, reports, books. They have translated and printed. 
Their recorded activities and observations constitute the most valuable 
part of the archives of the Board. Selected letters from the foreign cor- 
respondence, and journals of missionary tours, were published in the 
Missionary Herald, especially between 1818 and the middle of the 
nineteenth century. However, they were usually abridged and only 
a fraction of them could be printed. The bulk of the material exists 
only in the 2,600 bound volumes of manuscript letters, diaries, reports, 
etc., which include well over 500,000 pieces. Among the 5,000 printed 
volumes and 15,000 pamphlets are found the official publications of 
the Board and of its missions, stations, and institutions, histories and 
special studies of the Board and its work, biographical material on mis- 
sionaries and others connected with the Board, writings by missionaries 
regardless of subject, and mission press imprints. The 15,000 photo- 
graphs and 300 daguerreotypes include portraits, group pictures, pic- 
tures of buildings and equipment, and local color photographs of ob- 
scure places. 

Providing housing and care for the collections became a problem as 
soon as they reached sizable proportions. Occasionally large blocks of 
duplicates and of books not specifically connected with Board history 
were sold, but this afforded only temporary relief, since the bulk of 
the manuscripts was undiminished. By 1838 the missionaries were 
writing 1,500 sheets a year to the home office. Domestic letters num- 
bered about 1,200 per year. By 1861 there were 482 bound volumes of 
manuscripts. The quarters of the Board expanded steadily, but not as 
rapidly as the archives. 

The business of the Board was conducted by its first officers in their 
homes. A room in the basement of Jeremiah Evarts’ house on Pinckney 
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Street was the main office until 1821, when rooms on the second floor 
of a building at 69 Market Street were rented. In 1826 three rooms in 
the basement of Lyman Beecher’s Hanover Street Church were offered 
to the Board rent free for five years. However, the church was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1830, and the Board then moved to 28 Cornhill Street. 
Most of the papers and records were saved. When the Board erected 
a building of its own at 33 Pemberton Square in 1839 it made what 
must have seemed ample provisions: there was a fireproof room in the 
basement for the archives; the library and a museum occupied the third 
floor (31 x 50 feet); and the attic was devoted to pamphlets. How- 
ever, this building was bursting at the seams by 1873, and the Board 
thankfully moved into the new Congregational House at 1 Somerset 
Street. This was superseded by the present Congregational House at 
14 Beacon Street in 1897. 

In these quarters, shelves in the stack rooms of the Congregational 
Library were made available for the Board archives, with the under- 
standing that whenever space should become too ‘strait’ the needs of the 
Congregational Library should take precedence. This arrangement 
continued for the next twenty-nine years, although it was never en- 
tirely satisfactory. The archives were neither supervised nor serviced 
by the Congregational Library staff or by anyone else. It was fortunate 
that only one volume of valuable manuscripts disappeared during this 
time. 

By 1926 space had become too ‘strait’ and the Congregational Li- 
brary requested the release of half the shelf room occupied by Board 
archives. The Board offices themselves could accommodate only a 
fraction of the displaced material. At this point, through the interest 
of the Reverend Owen H. Gates, Librarian of Andover-Harvard, and 
of the Reverend Carl M. Gates, his brother and a member of the 
Board’s Prudential Committee, special quarters in the Andover-Harvard 
Library were offered for the archives. By the middle of 1929 the 
larger part of the Board’s collections had been transferred to Andover- 
Harvard. 

In an effort to provide for the best possible physical care of the 
archives, for their efficient supervision and administration, and for 
their easy accessibility to research students in many fields (some mem- 
bers of the Board felt that the chief significance of the archives lay in 
the material on American history and foreign relations), a revised agree- 
ment was made in 1941 with the Andover-Harvard Library Council, 
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as custodian of the Board’s archives. By the terms of this agreement 
items of special importance to the work carried on by Andover-Newton 
Theological School, and the removal of which would not seriously 
affect the research value of the archives as a whole, were to be deposited 
in the Andover-Newton Library. This referred especially to the col- 
lection of about 700 Bibles in foreign languages, many of which were 
translated by Andover graduates. Andover-Newton was also to have 
its choice of Board duplicates of printed material at Harvard. Three 
hundred daguerreotypes had already been sent to Andover-Newton 
Museum, as had 3,000 or more curios. Manuscript archives were to 
be preserved as a unit in the Treasure Room (Houghton) of the Har- 
vard College Library, which would also receive all volumes found to 
be of great rarity or of considerable monetary value, or both. Other 
books and periodicals were to be assigned to their proper places in the 
Harvard classification. The Harvard Library was to assume responsi- 
bility for administering the archives, although all material deposited 
under the agreement remained the property of the American Board, 
and no reproduction or publication of any part of the archives could 
be made without the written consent of an accredited representative 
of the Board. 

This agreement still stands. Any unusual acquisitions of value are 
sent to Harvard as they are received, and every ten years a new accumu- 
lation of correspondence is added to the collection there. 

The Board Library at 14 Beacon Street retains complete sets of the 
official publications of the Board (most of which are duplicated at 
Harvard), a collection of historical and critical material on the work 
of the Board, much of the biographical material (withethe exception of 
letters and diaries), a large proportion of the 15,000 pamphlets, and 
all of the photographs. The only groups of manuscripts that have not 
been sent to Harvard are the Minutes of the Prudential Committee (the 
executive body of the Board), and the various records of the Treasury 
Department. 

The printed material deposited at both Harvard and Andover-New- 
ton is represented in the Harvard catalogues. Andover-Newton has 
a catalogue of the collection on deposit with it. The American Board 
catalogue lists the printed material at 14 Beacon Street as well as that in 
the two depositories, and is more detailed from the subject and analytic 
point of view than the others. 

The contents of the bound volumes of correspondence and other 
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manuscripts are indicated in a checklist, copies of which are available 
in the Houghton Library Readinz Room and in the American Board 
Library. Both of these libraries are glad to furnish assistance in the 
use of the collections. 

The correspondence naturally divides into two classes — the domes- 
tic and the foreign. The areas and periods in which work has been done 
are as follows: 


American Indians 1817-1883 
1883 is the year when the last Indian mission was closed. Most of the 
Indian work was discontinued much earlier. The tribes dealt with 
include: Abnaki, Cayuse, Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, 
Dakota (Sioux), Mackinac, Maumee, Nez Percé, Ojibwa, Osage, 
Pawnee, Seneca, Stockbridge, Tuscarora. 


Angola 1880 to date 
Borneo 1836-1849 


Bulgaria 1858-1933 
A school and social center was administered by the Near East mission 
until 1942. 


Ceylon 1816 to date 


China 1830-1951 
Communist control has necessitated the withdrawal of missionaries. 


Czechoslovakia 1873-1932 
From 1873 to 1918 this was the Austria mission. 


French Equatorial Africa (Gaboon river) 1842-1870 
Greece 1830 to date 

Hawaii 1820-1863 

India 181 3 to date 

Japan 1869 to date 

Liberia (Cape Palmas) 1834-1842 
Mexico 1872 to date 

Micronesia 1852 to date 

Persia 1834-1841 

Philippines 1903 to date 

Siam 1831-1848 
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South Africa 1835 to date 
Southern Rhodesia 1893 to date 
Spain 1872-1933 


Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine 1820 to date 
The major part of the Near East work was in Turkey. 


A few other places were occupied for a very short time, or were the 
scenes of exploratory tours. 

Contained in this mass of material is a great variety of information. 

Obviously and primarily it is source material for the history of the 
Board and its operations, and for the history of world Christianity. 
In the amount of support given to the Board by the churches, in mis- 
sionary apologetics, and in the types of missionary work advocated or 
emphasized at different periods are reflected the changing beliefs of 
one group of American churches. So far as I know, no careful study 
has been made of the meaning of Christignity to a cross-section of 
American Christians as expressed and implied in such a collection of 
documents. 

Temporary flurries in the American theological scene were some- 
times amply illustrated in American Board history. In the 1880’s many 
fiery disputes went on over the question of future probation (con- 
cerned with the fate of non-Christian souls who had never had an 
opportunity to hear of Christ). A candidate’s position on the subject 
was a decisive factor in his appointment. 

Side lights on the public conscience are given by such things as the 
‘tainted money’ controversy. In 1904 the American Board gratefully 
received a gift of $100,000 from John D. Rockefeller, which precipi- 
tated a storm of adverse criticism from the press, the churches, and 
the public in general. The critics maintained that Mr Rockefeller’s 
money was ‘tainted money’ and that in accepting some of it the Board 
was endorsing Standard Oil practices, then very much under fire. 

The history of Christianity in the lands of the so-called ‘younger 
churches’ is shown in the correspondence and repoxts, and in many of 
the publications of organizations such as the National Christian Coun- 
cils of India, China, and other countries. A complete picture cannot 
be presented since direct opinions of nationals of the countries con- 
cerned are inadequately represented. It is possible to see to what extent 
Christianity has been adopted in a country, and by what kinds of 
people. It is more difficult to tell what Christianity means to its new 
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followers and how deep it goes, except perhaps in times of crisis, or 
when the missionary leaves. From the beginning the Board’s idea had 
been to introduce the gospel, train native leaders to nurture the practice 
of Christianity, and withdraw. In 1816 it was felt that the gospel might 
be sent over the world in a quarter of a century. In 1850 the Board 
hoped that it would be out of business by 1900. The members of the 
Board intermittently warned each other that Christianity in other lands 
might, and probably should, differ in various ways from the version at 
home, and might even reach a higher development. However, his 
almost inevitable bias toward American Christianity and American civi- 
lization made it difficult for the American Christian to relinquish direc- 
tion of either the church or the civilization (in situations where he had 
any influence) to native leaders, who seemed, from his point of view, 
to have a strong tendency to get off the track. This bias made it 
equally difficult for those of other lands to separate Christianity from 
the nation which appeared to be sponsoring it. The American occupa- 
tion forces are now experiencing the same difficulty in transmitting the 
spirit of democracy.‘ 

The problem of transmitting the Christian gospel in an understand- 
able form was complicated by many difficulties besides that of the 
American missionary’s concept of Christianity and of civilization. It 
would seem that study of the problem, of the many methods tried, of 
the successes and failures, would be essential in planning future action, 
even though success in the intangibles can never be determined abso- 
lutely, and complete failure does not void the obligation. A few of these 
problems, which are rather extensively documented in Board archives, 
may be mentioned. | 

Can a message like that of Christianity be given to peoples as primi- 
tive as the southern Africans ,and Pacific islanders were in the early 
days of their contact with white people? How do they understand it? 
To what extent does it remain an external thing, and to what degree 
has its absorption or non-absorption been determined by missionary 
policies? Which comes first, civilization or Christianity (an argument 
of long standing)? If civilization, how successfully can one avoid 
attempting to reproduce one’s own civilization? More anthropological 

“The halting progress toward devolution in one locality has been studied by 
Peter S. Goertz in ‘A History of the Development of the Chinese Indigenous Chris- 
tian Church under the American Board in Fukien Province’ (diss., Yale University, 


1933). Supplementary chapters to this will have to be written after a number of 
years of missionary exclusion from China. 
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training for missionaries has been urged in recent years. On the other 
hand William Ernest Hocking reminds us of the drawback in the an- 
thropological point of view: ‘So long as we remain anthropologists in 
our attitude toward the East we cannot escape the course of relativity; 
for so long as you are my cherished specimen, you cannot be my neigh- 
bor.’ * When schools are established, what should they teach? Mission 
schools have been operating for a sufficiently long period now so that 
it should be possible to appraise their effectiveness in varying situations 
as missionary instruments and as service instruments. For example, in 
what ways have the educational opportunities made available to Afri- 
cans prepared them to tolerate, change, or surmount the circumstances 
of lives ruled by Christians of a different color and a very white inter- 
pretation of Christianity? What do natives make of the fact that most 
mission schools in South Africa are supported at least in part by grants 
from a government which they can hardly regard with affection? Is it 
a good mark for the government, or a bad mark for the mission, or 
doesn’t it make any difference in their feeling? 

The relation of service institutions and projects, such as schools, hos- 
pitals, and social service centers, to the fundamental object of Chris- 
tian missionary work has long been debated. Is a direct relation effec- 
tive, legitimate, inevitable, or should such institutions be only an 
expression of the Christian ideal of service divorced from any attempt 
to communicate the belief that underlies them? For many years legal 
restrictions have made direct religious teaching impossible in Turkey, 
yet the American Board has maintained a publication department 
(which has recently issued a revised edition of the Redhouse English- 
Turkish dictionary and is doing pioneer work in translating children’s 
books into Turkish), schools, hospitals and dispensaries, and a social 
service center. What have been the results and are those results con- 
sonant with the primary aim of the organization which supports them? 
According to the theory held by some, such endeavors should arise 
only to meet imperative needs which would otherwise go unserved, 
and should therefore be abandoned when the people themselves, their 
government, or some other agency assumes provision of the service. 
How has this worked out in practice? 

One obvious problem which had to be conquered by the missionaries 
was that of language. ‘I tried to tell some who gathered at Mwenen- 
dombe’s visiting hut about Jesus but when I heard them undertaking 


**A New East in a New World,’ Fortune, XXVI, 2 (August, 1942), 131. 
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to tell others, I hushed up very quick. Judging by what they said I 
said, I think I better devote myself wholly to Umbundu . . .’ The 
speaker was not one of the abler linguists of the Board, but the acquisi- 
tion of a new language, much less its mastery, was not a matter of 
weeks or months. Not only were there strictly linguistic difficulties 
(ie. problems of orthography, morphology, and syntax), but there 
were anthropological difficulties, since ‘words have meaning only in 
terms of the cultural setting of the native language.’ * Additional com- 
plications were provided by the tonal languages, particularly in the 
matter of setting translated hymns to music. Often in the beginning 
the difficulties were inadequately realized, but there was steady progress. 
Vocabularies, dictionaries, and grammars were compiled, extended, and 
revised. Twenty-eight languages were reduced to writing by Ameri- 
can Board missionaries. As soon as possible translation of the Bible 
was begun, since access of every individual to it was deemed essential 
to the comprehension and practice of Christianity. With the acquisi- 
tion of a printing press a printed literature in another language was in- 
augurated. 

Rarely do items from a mission press become collectors’ items, but 
some of the rarest of Western Americana are the Lapwai tracts printed 
at the first press in Oregon —a press complete with printer sent by 
the Hawaii mission to the wilds of the Northwest. Oregon was more 
easily reached from Honolulu than from Boston in those days. The 
history of this press has been written by Howard M. Ballou in the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly.” The brig that carried the first mission- 
aries to Hawaii carried also the first printing press. Albertine Loomis, 
the great-granddaughter of Elisha Loomis, the first printer, has told 
* the story of those early days in her Grapes of Canaan.* The beginnings 
of printing in Micronesia are described by John E. Alden in the Papers 
of the Bibliographical society of America.* 

In addition to Bibles and hymnals, school and Sunday school text- 
books and moral tracts formed the major part of the output of a mission 
press. These texts and tracts usually have little intrinsic value, but 
they are revelatory of the American religious mind of the period and 

*Eugene A. Nida, ‘New Help on Old Problems,’ International Review of Mis- 
sions, XL (1951), 192. 


* XXIII (1922), 39-52, 95-110. 
* New York, 1951. 


*‘A Press in Paradise,’ XX XVIII, 269-283; included is a list of works printed on 
Ponape 1856-59. 
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of educational methods. The Dairyman’s Daughter was presented to 
almost all the nations of the earth with which the American Board came 
in contact. Translated into Marathi in 1850, this pathetic and pious 
tract by Legh Richmond hardly seems a match for Paine’s Age of 
Reason and Voltaire’s works which were circulating ‘extensively’ in 
India at the time. Occasionally material of a more unusual character 
was printed: collections of folk tales or local proverbs. The first peri- 
odical printed in Marinaw made a point of recording the ancient lyrics 
and epics of the Moros. The issuance of language tools has already 
been mentioned. One publication, aimed at English readers, which 
attained distinction was the Chinese Repository, published in Canton 
from 1832 to 1851. Suggested by Robert Morrison and others, it was 
underwritten by D. W. C. Olyphant, an American merchant with 
offices in Canton, who contributed heavily to the China work of the 
American Board, and who had, in fact, been instrumental in its be- 
ginning. Under the editorship of Elijah C. Bridgman and S. Wells 
Williams the Chinese Repository became a valuable source of informa- 
tion on China. Zornitsa, founded in Bulgaria by Albert Long in 
1864, and continued, with one interval, into the 1940’s, was subscribed 
to by many non-Christians for its accurate news reporting. Some of 
the mission presses did job printing on a rather large scale for a time 
and most of them printed occasional pieces for outsiders. Missionaries 
of Siam claim to have printed the first public document for that coun- 
try —a royal proclamation suppressing the opium traffic, issued in 
1839. The American Board Library is attempting to compile com- 
plete bibliographies of the imprints of its mission presses. 

Incident to its work the Board and its missionaries amassed a tre- 
mendous amount of information on geography, flora and fauna, man- 
ners and customs, economic, social, and political conditions. Some of 
this appeared in books, pamphlets, and articles in magazines or learned 
society publications. Much of it remains only in unpublished letters 
and journals. 

Some exploration was integral to the Board’s activities. It was neces- 
sary to investigate conditions in any locality before deciding what, if 
any, actions would be suitable. In 1823 J. C. Brigham and Theophilus 
Parvin were sent to explore South America. Parvin got no farther 
than Buenos Aires, but Brigham crossed into Chile, went up the west 
coast, and eventually landed in Mexico three years later. In 1830, Eli 
Smith and H. G. O. Dwight started out to explore the interior of 
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Turkey and part of Persia, a trip which lasted over a year and which 
was enthusiastically described by one of the American Consuls General 
as comparable to the Lewis and Clark expedition across the North 
American continent.”® In 1833 two representatives visited Patagonia; 
in 1834 Henry Lyman and Samuel Morrison were murdered while 
moving into the interior of Sumatra; from 1835 to 1837 Samuel Parker 
was occupied with travels in the American northwest. Of Parker it 
has been said: “Throughout this period there is no more sagacious 
writing about the West than his Journal of an Exploring Tour Beyond 
the Rocky Mountains.’ The list of explorations sponsored by the 
Board could be extended to some length. 

For some areas the writings of the missionaries constitute a major 
part of the recorded description and history. Micronesia is an example. 
Whalers, traders, government officials, a few scientists visited those 
islands. There was a permanent, though small, population of traders. 
When Luther Halsey Gulick, disciplined according to the Board’s 
plan by a voyage around the Horn, reached Ponape on 6 September 
1852, he reported that eighty foreigners were already living there, but 
most of their observations do not seem to have survived in written 
form. At any rate no central agency was assiduously collecting and 
preserving them. From the letters and reports of the eighty-nine mis- 
sionaries sent to Micronesia since 1852 emerges a picture of the geogra- 
phy, flora and fauna, peoples with their customs and beliefs, linguistics, 
economics of the islands, domination by a succession of foreign powers, 
and a smattering of a vast array of miscellaneous matter. Necessity 
drove the missionaries to study food plants and animals and to experi- 
ment with introductions: it was sometimes thirteen months between 
visits of a supply ship. Necessity also taught them the harbors, reefs, 
weather. Some of them made water-color maps and sketches, perhaps 
more charming than scientific, but sufficiently accurate to prove useful 
to the United States Navy during World War II. This geographical 
information is supplemented by some of the logs and letters of the 
captains of the various Morning Stars, the missionary ships. Among the 
men who wrote at length about native life George Pierson is outstand- 
ing for the amount of detail he transmitted to the Board during his 
five years of service. He describes cverything he saw — how fires were 


* Eli Smith and H. G. O. Dwight, Researches . . . in Armenia, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1833). 
“Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri (Boston, 1947), p. 222. 
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made, what was eaten and how it was cooked, the construction of 
canoes and houses, dress, handicrafts, spirit stones, funeral ceremonies. 
Several anthropological studies now under way are making use of the 
Board’s Micronesia material. 

In studying all mission fields it is necessary to search for the records 
of those missionaries who suffered from chronic curiosity and who 
were reasonably articulate about it. The missionaries were not equal 
in ability, of course: counterbalancing those who were gifted in one 
direction or another were those who were dull and narrow. Some who 
had specialized avocations did not write to the Board about them. It 
is also necessary to take into account the conventions of each period 
(including our own) in language and outlook. Rage so clouds our 
vision at the thought of how our forebears clothed the naked that we 
are apparently able to see little but a long line of Mother Hubbards re- 
ceding into the distance and blocking our view of Eden. It is possible 
that missionaries have received too much credit for bundling up the 
world, although there is no doubt that they aided and abetted to the 
best of their ability, which was not inconsiderable in that line. How- 
ever, in most cases they didn’t get there in time to start the process. 
When the Gulicks touched at Maken on their arrival in Micronesia in 
1852 the king was wearing a calico skirt, pantaloons, and a straw hat. 
The queen of Kusaie, when first seen, was clad in a calico gown. An 
imperious summons to the primitive court of Ekuikui II, King of 
Bailundo (Angola), merely meant the beginning of Mrs Stover’s ardu- 
ous career as dressmaker to-H. R. H. The first order was for a dress 
to be made of striped English furniture rep, with plain waist buttoned 
in the back, box-pleated skirt, ruffles on waist and skirt, and a small 
pocket in front for the King’s snuffbox. The last order was for a 
dressing gown of blue velveteen with white pearl buttons. From the 
aesthetic point of view it was unfortunate, but understandable, that 
the hard-pressed missionaries favored a garment as easy to construct as 
a Mother Hubbard. That nudity might be preferable to clothing was 
a thought no more to be tolerated by the missionary than by any other 
average American of that period, or possibly of this period, judging by 
the unfavorable Western comment attracted by Gandhi's abbreviated 
garb. Perhaps some Ph.D. candidate should thoroughly investigate the 
whole question, explain, and save us from a clothes complex. 

In the early years preacher, teacher, social worker, diplomat, in- 
ventor, farmer, doctor were all combined in the person of one man. 
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The London Missionary Society, in 1823, lists the following quali- 
fications for a missionary to an ‘uncivilized’ nation: facility in languages, 
acquaintance with most popular sciences, knowledge of the ‘mechanical 
arts,’ including agriculture, carpentry, and handicrafts, some skill in 
medicine and surgery, teaching ability, an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, a prudent, patient, and persevering mind, and genuine reli- 
gion — all this at the age of twenty-one. The first differentiation was 
between preachers and teachers, but as early as 1819 a trained physician 
was sent to Ceylon, though not as a medical missionary — his medical 
work was supposed to be incidental. Not until 1835 was a doctor sent 
out as a doctor. Linda Richards, first trained nurse in the United States, 
went as a missionary to Japan to introduce nurses’ training there, but 
that was not until 1885. Versatility is still one of the foremost require- 
ments for a missionary, but there are now specialists in social work, 
agriculture, literacy, visual aids, etc., and all this more professionalized 
activity is reflected in the correspondence. 

Economic conditions have always been a subject of concern to 
missionaries, both because they have had to live themselves (not always 
easy, even with support from outside) and because they have tried to 
figure out how to keep the people for whom they were working alive 
and if possible improve or ameliorate their physical condition. Vast 
amounts of relief work have been done by missionaries, but as much 
has been done to try to avert the necessity for relief work. As ex- 
amples of this we may mention relief for the Armenians in Turkey 
and famine relief in China. In addition to direct relief in Turkey such 
things as the cotton-lace industry were developed to provide in- 
come for the destitute. The famine of 1921 in China inspired the 
North China Kung Li Hui (North China Council of Congregational 
Churches) to inaugurate a program of investigation and experimenta- 
tion to discover means of famine prevention. Under Leonard M. 
Outerbridge this program took the direction of experimentation with 
grains especially adapted to withstand the protracted droughts and 
dry winds of northwestern China. In 1928 the scope of Mr Outer- 
bridge’s work was enlarged by his acceptance of the position of Honor- 
ary Agricultural Secretary of the China International Famine Relief 
Commission, which wished to make the results of his research at 
Fenchow (now Fenyang) available to all the famine-affected areas 
of North China. Local, provincial, and national government officials 
cooperated fully in distributing tested seeds. 
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In some areas the individual who accepted Christianity became an 
outcast. On the other hand some persons became Christians because 
of the economic benefits which might accrue. To make it possible 
for the new Christian to make a living independent of the mission was 
a major problem. Even when a Christian community suffered no eco- 
nomic penalties for the sake of its religion its standard of living was 
often on the edge of subsistence. From plain human sympathy and 
also because their aim was to establish a self-supporting and self- 
propagating church, the missionaries struggled with problems of agri- 
culture, home industries, public health, and related subjects. The 
itinerant missionary hogs and the manufacture of ploughshares in 
Angola, the sisal fiber industry in Ahmednagar, India, the Lu Ho Rural 
Service Center in Tunghsien, China —all were attempts to help a 
specific group and at the same time to make available pilot projects. 
Naturally much detail on living conditions was assembled in the course 
of such work. 

Superficially, at least, some of the techniques and lures used in rural 
betterment work in China both by the government under Chiang 
Kai-shek and by the foreign missionary organizations, and by the two 
together, seem to resemble techniques used by the Communists. A 
comparative study of methods used and results obtained by the oppos- 
ing factions in this field might be interesting. 

For the successful introduction of changes, understanding of local 
traditions, habits, and beliefs has been essential. Only through savoir- 
faire might unintentional discourtesies and unnecessary antagonisms be 
avoided. A fund of seemingly trivial information had to be acquired. 
For instance, the Zulus believed medicine should be in liquid form. 
Pills they would politely accept, but they wouldn’t take them. A 
physician might think that silly but if he wanted to save lives he would 
change his pills into vile-tasting liquids, and if they were colored blue 
so much the better. The vigor of the church in Angola is probably 
due in large measure to the careful study of tribal sanctions and rules 
and the system of village government, with the incorporation of many 
features therefrom into church government when a church finally 
came into being. Many of the missionary letters are loaded with details 
of customs and ceremonies. In addition, some of the missionaries have 
been assiduous collectors of folk tales. Mr Merlin W. Ennis, formerly 
of the West Central Africa Mission, has recorded over one hundred 
Ovimbundu folk tales. He has supplied the Umbundu versions with 
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notes on words and expressions, and has made English translations of 
the tales. These exist in manuscript only, but the Board hopes to 
obtain copies of them before he sends the set back to Africa for the 
use of missionaries in the field. 

The missionary aimed to avoid political entanglement, and on the 
whole was remarkably successful in doing so. However, he could not 
ignore politics, since it played a large part in determining the condi- 
tions of his life and work. There were places he was not allowed to 
go, types of work he was not permitted to attempt. There were handi- 
caps imposed on the people with whom he was working which often 
seemed to make a mockery of his work. Many of the actions of the 
federal and state governments of the United States in regard to the 
American Indians were not designed to convince anyone, least of all 
the Indians, of the reality of Christianity or the sincerity of its adher- 
ents. The protests of the few were useless in the face of the over- 
whelming surge of the white Americans to the west. Two of the mis- 
sionaries who objected strenuously to the encroachment of settlers on 
Cherokee property spent fifteen months in the prisons of Georgia. 
There is much American history in the papers of these missions.” 

In foreign countries missionaries had to become well acquainted with 
the policies and practices of the governments, and with the laws. If 
they stayed long in one country they developed an intimate knowledge 
of the people and the country, and they could usually speak the lan- 
guage and speak it well. Often they were located in remote interior 
stations far from any diplomatic or consular office of their own country. 
Inevitably they had relations with governments. 

Missionaries are, in a sense, always subversive influences in countries 
with strongly stratified societies, because they try to educate those 
who are more likely to be manageable when ignorant; they fight for 
the right to establish hospitals and, inevitably, to give medical and nurs- 
ing training to those supposedly incapable of receiving such training. 
Sometimes their sympathies with revolutionary movements become too 
obvious and they have to leave. Ralph Keithahn’s associations with 
Gandhi and his supporters led to his departure from India in 1930. 

* The use of these papers in historical research is shown in such books on the 
Cherokees as Robert Sparks, Torchlights to the Cherokees (New York, 1931); 
Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger (Norman, Okla., 1936); Ralph H. Gabriel, Elias 
Boudinot, Cherokee, & His America (Norman, Okla., 1941); Marion L. Starkey, 


The Cherokee Nation (New York, 1946). Another study of the Cherokees is now 
in progress as a doctoral dissertation. 
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Sometimes the impulse to fight certain conditions more directly leads 
the missionary to another field of activity. Congressman Walter H. 
Judd, a missionary doctor in Fenchow in 1938, could not acquiesce in 
Japanese occupation of Chinese territory or in American participation 
in that aggression through supplying materials. His return to America 
was for the purpose of arousing the public conscience on this matter. 

On the other hand, missionaries have been called running dogs of 
imperialism, or government spies, and there are incidents which could 
be used to support such appellations. Since Christianity is not national 
and is above nationality, should a missionary refuse to give requested 
information to his own government? The troubled question of nation- 
ality has intruded at many points — destruction of property in vary- 
ing circumstances, Jonas King’s continual arrests and imprisonments 
in Greece, the kidnapping of Ellen Stone in the mountains of Mace- 
donia, the murder of a lone missionary in a village in Mexico, the Boxer 
rebellion and its massacres in China, and so on. There are hundreds 
and hundreds of pages on the toleration clauses and extra-territoriality 
in China, from the days when S. Wells Williams, who later entered 
the diplomatic service, worked to get the toleration clauses into a 
treaty down to a time when all the missionaries were exerting them- 
selves to get the toleration clauses out of the treaty. As political 
prophets most of the missionaries have been no better than the rest of 
us, but as reporters of what they saw happen, of how people acted, 
they have left much for the historian and the student of international 
relations. 

In additional to archival material the American Board during its one 
hundred and forty-two years of activity has accumulated a good many 
miscellaneous items, some of which have proved to be of scholarly in- 
terest. In its youth the Board was eager to acquire the rare, the strange, 
the educational. When Pliny Fiske and Levi Parsons departed for the 
Near East in 1819 they received the following instructions: ‘Possibly 
also you may be able to send home some books or ancient manuscripts, 
interesting to the student in the Scriptures, in ecclesiastical history, or 
in general literature, or at least gratifying to a laudable veneration for 
antiquity, or to a reasonable curiosity.’ Probably the most interesting 
item acquired in this way is the Gospels of Bert’ay, an old Georgian 
manuscript of the tenth century, picked up at Kars, Turkey, in 1830 by 
Eli Smith during his exploratory tour of Armenia, Georgia, and Persia. 
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It is said to be the most important Georgian manuscript now in this 
country.”* 

A survey such as has been attempted in the present paper can do 
no more than indicate the kinds of subjects treated and the types of 
material contained in the American Board archives. Fuller exploration 
may reveal additional aspects of interest, and future generations will 
no doubt find new categories, paralleling new lines of inquiry. It is 
hoped that enough has been said to suggest in some measure the great 
variety and richness of the material. 

Mary WALKER 


* Described by Robert P. Blake and Serarpie Der Nersessian in Byzantion, XVI 
(1942-43), 226-287. 











Three Diderot Letters, and Les 
Eleutheromanes 


HE four autograph manuscripts of Diderot here published 

form part of the collection of Professor and Mrs Raphael 

Salem which was placed on deposit in the Harvard College 

Library in 1945. Three of the four manuscripts — letters 

to Marmontel, Voltaire, and Augustin de Saint-Aubin — are published 

for the first time; the fourth manuscript, of Diderot’s poem Les Eleu- 

théromanes, is here printed for reasons which will be set forth below. 

A manuscript of Les Eleuthéromanes in the Fonds Vandeul has pro- 
vided variants for the present publication.’ 

The letters now first published have been arranged chronologically. 


Letrer TO MARMONTEL 


There is no direct indication in the following letter of the person 
to whom it was addressed. It is, however, not difficult to identify the 
addressee, since he wrote, as the text of the letter shows, the articles 
‘Grand’ and ‘Grandeur’ for the Encyclopédie. A list of contributors 
in the seventh volume of the Encyclopédie, where these articles ap- 
peared, attributes the items ‘Grand (Morale)’ and ‘Grandeur (Morale)’ 
to Marmontel. 

Assézat and Tourneux observe, in the second appendix to their edi- 
tion of Diderot’s works,’ that there must have existed a huge corre- 
spondence between Diderot and the numerous contributors of the 
Encyclopédie. The editors sought to locate these letters, but unfortu- 
nately failed. The letter which is published here, and which is men- 
tioned in Charavay’s catalogue of autograph letters,* offers an interest- 
ing example of this correspondence. It is to be hoped that more letters 
of the same type will be discovered. 

* The term Fonds Vandeul has been given to the collection of manuscript copies 
which Diderot left to his daughter, Mme de Vandeul. See for all details my Inven- 
taire du fonds Vandeul et inédits de Diderot (Geneva, 1951). A microfilm of the 
Fonds Vandeul manuscript of Les Eleuthéromanes is available in the Houghton 
Library. 

—y ae completes de Diderot, ed. Jules Assézat and Maurice Tourneux (Paris, 


1875-77), XX, 108. Hereinafter referred to as A.-T. 
*A.-T., XX, 106. 
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Only one passage in the letter deserves a brief comment: Diderot’s 
mention of Mlle Clairon. The Mémoires secrets of Bachaumont con- 
tain under the date of 21 April 1773 the following entry: ‘On est faché 
qu’il [Diderot] ait bralé une certaine Lettre sur |’Athéisme, qu’il avait 
écrite 4 Mile. Clairon; et dont celle-ci, effrayée d’étre qualifiée disciple 
d’une pareille doctrine, exigea le sacrifice. Il jetta le manuscrit au feu 
devant elle, mais on ne doute pas qu’il n’en ait conservé une copie.’ * 
Tourneux expressed the belief that this letter existed only in the 
imagination of the editor of the Mémoires secrets. In a note he even 
goes so far as to say: ‘A aucune époque de sa vie Diderot ne parait avoir 
fréquenté mademoiselle Clairon et il n’est pas trace dans ses oeuvres 
d’une lettre ou d’un traité philosophique qu’il aurait eu la velléité de 
lui adresser; mais trés certainement le rédacteur des Mémoires secrets 
faisait allusion au dialogue intitulé Le Réve de d’ Alembert, écrit en 1769 
et dont le manuscrit original fut détruit, sur la priére de mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse qui s’y trouvait, 4 son insu, l’interlocutrice de d’Alembert 
et de Bordeu.’ Tourneux then refers to an autograph letter of Mlle de 
Lespinasse to Suard in which she speaks of the incident. 

The manuscript collection of the Fonds Vandeul contains an auto- 
graph manuscript of the Réve de d'Alembert, and the letter to Mar- 
montel proves that Diderot knew Mlle Clairon. Tourneux’ denial of 
the existence of the famous letter on atheism is perhaps as rash as his 
belief that Diderot was not acquainted with Mlle Clairon. One should 
never exclude the possibility of the reappearance of a Diderot manu- 
script. On the contrary, one must hold fast to the conviction that lost 
manuscripts will be found again.* As to Diderot’s enigmatic remark 
on the service which Mlle Clairon might render him, the vagueness of 
his language invites the mind to abandon itself to speculations. 


[No address or any other identification. ] * 


J'ai lu, monsieur et cher ami, vos deux articles Grands et grandeur, Je les 
trouve pensés avec hardiesse, Ecrits avec force et precision, et tres dignes 
de vous. ne craignez point qu’ils vous fassent de tracasseries; tout me paroit 
sauvé a merveilles; et puis, quand ils seront Imprimés, s’il y avoit quelque 

* Mémoires secrets pour servir 4 histoire des lettres en France (London, 1777-89), 
V, 300. 

* Diderot et Catherine II (Paris, 1899), p. 63. 

*See also on the question of Diderot’s acquaintance with Mlle Clairon my In- 
ventaire, p. 178. 


* Single sheet folded to form two leaves; text of letter on recto of first leaf; dimen- 
sions of leaf 153 x 200 mm. 
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chose qui nous parut a D’alembert et a moi, pouvoir Compromettre votre 
repos ou votre fortune a venir, nous tirerions un trait la dessus. nous Re- 
gretterions le mot que nous effacerions, mais le mot seroit effacé. ne 
manquez pas de me venir voir, La premiere fois que vous ferez un voyage 
ici. il faut absolument que Je vous voye; ainsi passez chez moi le matin, ou 
faites moi donner une heure qui vous convienne. J’ai mille obligations a 
mademoiselle Clairon. elle m’a offert les entrées a la comedie francoise que 
Je n’ai point acceptées; mais il faut que vous lui demandiez pour moi autre 
chose que J’accepterai volontiers et que Je serois bien aise de lui devoir. 
bonjour mon ami. Je vous salue et vous embrasse de tout mon coeur. 


ce 23 avril 1757. Diderot 


J oubliois de vous dire de me renvoyer Incessamment ces articles que J’ai lus 
avec attention et auxquels, ma foi, Je ne trouve pas un mot ni a retrancher 
ni a ajouter. 


LETTER TO VOLTAIRE 


Diderot’s correspondence with Voltaire is not very copious. The 
two men esteemed each other highly, but rarely felt the desire to ex- 
change their ideas, views, or feelings by letter. In his writings Diderot 
always refers to the patriarch of Ferney as ‘de Voltaire’; one may see 
in this usage a sign of polite reserve and the wish to maintain a certain 
distance. These two feelings combined with that of admiring respect 
are also noticeable in the following letter. 

The letter to Voltaire is a letter of recommendation; Diderot must 


have written many of them. However, only a few have been published 
thus far. 


A M. de Voltaire * 
a Paris ce 19 Juin 1776 
Monsieur 
on croit que vous m’aimez et que vous m’estimez; on croit be petit mot 
de ma main est une tres bonne recommandation aupres de vous. Je ne 
detrompe personne, et ne refuse ce petit mot qu’a Ceux que Je ne crois pas 
digne [sic] de vous entretenir. monsieur De Limon n’est pas De Ceux 
cy.’ Je ne vous dirai pas qu’il est Intendant De la maison de monsieur; 
aden ce que cela vous fait? mais bien qu’il Jouit de toute La confiance et 
e toute La faveur Du prince et qu’il La merite. J’ajouterai qu’il est Le bien- 


* Single sheet folded to form two leaves; text of letter on recto of first leaf; dimen- 
sions of leaf 167 x 212 mm. The words ‘A M. de Voltaire’ were added by another 
hand. 

* Voltaire received M. de Limon and replied to Diderot’s letter on 14 August 1776 
(Ocuvres completes de Voltaire, ed. Louis Moland, Paris, 1877-85, L, 71-72). 
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faiteur et Le protecteur De mes enfants,”® et qu’eux et moi nous lui avons 
toute sorte d’obligations. L’acueil que vous ferez a Monsieur de Limon 
acquitera une partie de la dette que nous avons contractée avec Lui. vous 
ne tarderez pas a vous apercevoir que c’est un homme de beaucoup de 
merite. c’est une véritable perte pour Les Lettres qu’il a Cultivées avec 
succés, que Les Circonstances L’aient detourné d’une carriere Dans Laquelle 
Il se seroit illustré. il pretend que passer a fernex [sic], sans vous avoir vu, 
ce seroit passer a delphes, sans entrer Dans Le temple d’apollon; et il a raison. 
Bonjour, Monsieur et tres honoré patriarche. J’ai fait un terrible voyage 
depuis que vous n’avez entendu parler de moi." Combien J’ai causé de 
vous avec une grande Souveraine * et quel plaisir elle avoit a m’entendre. 


Je suis toujours avec La meme admiration et Le meme Respect. 


votre tres humble et trés obeissant serviteur 
Diderot 


Letrer To AUGUSTIN DE SAINT-AUBIN 


The following letter is addressed to the famous engraver Augustin 
de Saint-Aubin. The works to which Diderot refers in his letter are 
among Saint-Aubin’s most celebrated. It was Augustin de Saint-Aubin 
who engraved Greuze’s famous drawing of Diderot in 1766 and Van 
Loo’s painting in 1794. 

The Venus Anadyomene which Diderot requests in his letter is in 
all probability the engraving which Saint-Aubin made of Titian’s 
painting. Bocher lists in his descriptive catalogue of Saint-Aubin’s 
works the various states of the engraving.’** It was first published as 
frontispiece of the Dissertation sur les attributs de Vénus by the abbé 
La Chau."* This dissertation was reviewed in the Correspondance 
littéraire of March 1776; ** the author of the article called particular 
attention to the beautiful print of the Venus Anadyomene. He also 
quoted from a witty letter which Voltaire wrote to the abbé La Chau 


* Diderot’s daughter and her husband M. de Vandeul. I have not been able to 
find out what services M. de Limon rendered to Diderot’s daughter and son-in-law. 

* Diderot’s journey to St Petersburg in 1773-74. 

* Catherine II. 

“Emmanuel Bocher, Les gravures frangaises du XVIII* siécle: V, Augustin de 
Saint-Aubin (Paris, 1879). See also Baron Roger Portalis and Henri Béraldi, Les 
graveurs du dix-buitiéme siécle (Paris, 1880-82), Vol. II. 

* Paris, 1776. I owe the reference to this work, as well as a number of other indi- 
cations which I have used in this introduction, to my friend Professor Jean Seznec, 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

* Correspondance littéraire, philosphique et critique par Grimm, Raynal, Meister, 
etc., ed. Maurice Tourneux (Paris, 1877-82), XI, 222 ff. 
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on receipt of the dissertation. Voltaire likewise expressed delight over 
the frontispiece by Saint-Aubin and commented: ‘Votre ouvrage, 
monsieur, est utile et agréable. Je vous sais bon gré de l’avoir orné de 
monuments trés-instructifs. Votre Vénus émergente est admirable; et, 
pour votre callipyge: 


En voyant cette belle estampe, 

Tout lecteur est bien convaincu, 
Lorsque Vénus montre son cu, 

Que ce n’est pas un cul-de-lampe.’ ** 


His allusion to the Callipygian Venus refers to the cul-de-lampe at the 
end of La Chau’s work. 

Diderot, who was close to Grimm and frequently contributed to the 
Correspondance littéraire, must have been familiar with this review; he 
knew the abbé and his dissertation.” It is also highly probable that he 
saw the engraving of Titian’s painting again during the exposition of 
1777 in the Louvre.” It may have been on this occasion or as a result 
of his visit to the exposition that he asked Saint-Aubin for a copy of 
his engraving. A pencil note by Saint-Aubin at the bottom of the let- 
ter in which Diderot reminds the artist of their agreement shows that 
Saint-Aubin sent Diderot a print ‘avant la lettre.’ 

Since it is important, for our knowledge of Diderot’s taste in art, to 
learn which works he particularly liked and, above all, which works he 
wished to own personally, I have reproduced the engraving of the 
Venus Anadyomene (Plate I). The print published here, a ‘first 
state,” is not entirely identical with the one Diderot received, for, as 
we have seen, Saint-Aubin sent him a print ‘avant la lettre.’ Further, 
Diderot’s print may have lacked the shell. The presentation of Venus 
is identical in all states of the engraving. 

It is more difficult to identify the ‘seconde petite planche des pierres 
antiques,’ which Saint-Aubin, to judge from his pencil note, did not 
send to Diderot. The plate is very probably one of the engravings 
which Saint-Aubin made for the Description des principales pierres 
gravées du cabinet de S. A. S. Monseigneur le Duc d’Orléans, by the 

“Letter of 21 March 1776 (Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, ed. Moland, XLIX, 
62-563). 

: me on La Chau Diderot’s letter to Sophie Volland of 12 October 1770 (Lettres 
a Sophie Volland, ed. André Babelon, Paris, 1930, III, 231) and on the Dissertation 
A.-T., XII, 127, n. 2. 

* See Bocher, Saint-Aubin, p. 232. 

* From a copy in the Print Department of the Fogg Art Museum. 
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abbé La Chau and the abbé Le Blond.” The plate which Diderot men- 
tions must be in the first volume, for the second appeared only in 1784. 
The first volume contains a frontispiece, a fleuron, two vignettes, 
forty-five culs-de-lampe, and ninety-seven engravings of the stones. 
Diderot’s expression, ‘seconde petite planche des pierres antiques,’ does 
not necessarily indicate that he meant the second engraved stone. It is 
much more plausible that the term ‘pierres antiques’ referred to the 
entire collection of engravings which are contained in the first volume. 
The second stone represents Harpocrates, an Egyptian deity, who had, 
so far as I know, no particular interest for Diderot. The presentation 
itself is one of the less interesting in the volume; I have, however, re- 
produced it here (Plate IIb). 

If we take the terme planche in its general meaning, it also applies to 
the vignettes and culs-de-lampe, both of which show Saint-Aubin’s 
originality, inventiveness, grace, and exquisite artistry much more ade- 
quately than the engravings of the stones. The first vignette which 
comes after the frontispiece was among the prints exhibited in 1777 in 
the Louvre; as a matter of fact, it is listed immediately after the Venus 
Anadyomene as the second print. By its style and subject matter the 
first vignette could have pleased Diderot very much. Since in his letter 
he speaks of the second plate in connection with the Venus and since 
the vignette can be considered as the second plate of the first volume — 
I omit the fleuron, which is part of the title of the book and which is 
not listed separately as a plate — we may tentatively identify the ‘se- 
conde petite planche’ as the vignette (Plate Ila). 

There is, however, one of the true ‘pierres antiques’ which must have 
singularly interested Diderot. In the review of La Chau’s and Le 
Blond’s Description in the Correspondance littéraire of July 1780,” 
the author mentions one stone in particular: that of a beautiful antique 
Minerva. He adds: ‘Plusieurs personnes ont remarqué la ressemblance 
frappante d’une belle Minerve antique, couverte du casque guerrier, 
avec les meilleurs portraits que nous ayons de Catherine II. Cette 
divinité ne pouvait choisir sans doute des traits plus dignes d’elle. Quel 
parti M. Lavater ne tirerait-il pas d’une pareille analogie!’ The review 
was probably written by Meister, who showed great enthusiasm for 
Lavater’s studies. As stated above, Diderot’s close connection with the 

* Paris, 1780-84. The reproductions shown in Plate II are taken from the fine copy 


in the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts in the Harvard Library. 
“Ed. Tourneux, XII, 415. 
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Correspondance littéraire and his intimate friendship with Grimm and 
Meister make it highly probable that he knew the article; he may even 
have been one of those who noticed the resemblance between the 
ancient stone and the Empress of Russia.” No arrangement of Saint- 
Aubin’s engravings could possibly permit one to call the presentation 
of Minerva the second small plate of the antique stones. We have 
nevertheless reproduced the ‘belle Minerve antique,’ in addition to 
Harpocrates and the vignette, because it is of interest to know the 


image which Diderot and his friends had formed of Catherine II (Plate 
IIc). 


a Monsieur 
Monsieur De S‘ Aubin 


Rue neuve Des Petits Champs 
chez M' De La Perriere fermier g* ** 


Monsieur De S' aubin a oublie qu’il y a entre Lui et moi, un traite. Je 
dois Lui envoyer Le premier ouvrage qu’on Imprimera de moi; Lui doit 
m’accorder en Echange une Venus Anadyomene, et sa seconde petite 
planche des pierres antiques. Si cet oubli vient de ce qu’il estime plus son 
ouvrage que le mien et de ce qu’il Croit avoir fait un mauvais marché, il a 
raison. Si ce n’est pas cela, il remettra La Venus au porteur, bien enve- 
loppee, de maniere que sa main salle et grossiere ne puisse pas La gater. 


Je le Salue et L’embrasse toujours 
Diderot 


ce 11 avril.** 


Les ELEUTHEROMANES 


Diderot’s poem Les Eleuthéromanes, ou les Furieux de la liberté 
was first published under the title ‘Dythirambe Ou abdication d’un Roi 
de la Féve. L’an 1772.’ in a periodical of the Revolution.” The editors 


“We must recall that Catherine gave to Diderot, when he left, a ring with an 
engraved stone; this stone was Catherine’s portrait. See Diderot’s letter to his wife 
of 9 April 1774 (A.-T., XX, 51). 

* Single sheet folded to form two leaves; text of letter on recto of first leaf; ad- 
dress on verso of second leaf; dimensions of leaf 104 x 164 mm. Above ‘Petits 
Champs,’ in the address, the words ‘rue therese’ were added later in pencil — in all 
probability by Saint-Aubin; they are now partly effaced. 

“ Under this date is added in pencil: ‘1781,’ and below, equally in pencil: ‘je lui 
ai Envoyé une Vénus avant la lettre en février 1782.’ These additions must be by 
Saint-Aubin. 

* La décade philosophique, littéraire et politique; par une société de Républicains, 
X (An IV-1796), 553-558. 
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limited their comment on the poem to a footnote saying that the verses 
were published from an original autograph manuscript and that the rea- 
son why the poem had not appeared earlier would be apparent to 
everybody reading it. By this they alluded to the revolutionary lines 
in Diderot’s poem: lines which are indeed a direct invitation to revolt 
and vengeance as well as to the suppression of the existing order. No 
better moment for the circulation of the poem could have been chosen. 

Not long after this first publication appeared a note in the Journal 
@ économie publique, de morale et de politique,” in which the editors 
of the Décade were accused of inaccurately printing Diderot’s poem. 
Roederer, the editor of the Journal and author of the note, claimed to 
have in his possession the original manuscript of the poem. In this 
manuscript, he stated, the line which in the edition of the Décade reads 
‘Grimme, soyons amis’ reads ‘Naigeon, sois mon ami.’ Why deprive 
Naigeon, Roederer asks, of Diderot’s testimony of a well-deserved 
friendship? Does Naigeon not have enough credit in the Republic? 
Was it the intention of the Décade to cripple a verse or Grimm’s name, 
which has only one syllable? Roederer concluded his criticism with 
an appropriate political flourish: ‘O you who are courtiers in the Re- 
public, were you good republicans under the monarchy?’ This thrust 
at the editors of the Décade is followed in the next issue of the Jour- 
nal *" by a new edition of Diderot’s poem. Its title is given as “Les 
Eleuthéromanes, ou Abdication d’un Roi de la Féve. Dithyrambe; par 
Diderot, 1772.’ Then follows a quotation from Horace and a prose 
introduction, entitled ‘Argument.’ In a note, Roederer repeats his 
accusations against the editors of the Décade and adds that they also 
suppressed the title of the poem and omitted the ‘Argument,’ which 
explains the origin and the purpose of the poem. Roederer’s accusations 
were, as we shall see, without any basis; the editors of the Décade had 
simply reproduced the text of their autograph manuscript. 

Naigeon, in his edition of the poem, quotes Roederer’s comment in 
its entirety and then informs his reader that Roederer had two auto- 
graph manuscripts of the dithyramb and used both for his edition.” 
Assézat and Tourneux, in their turn, conclude from Naigeon’s re- 
marks that it was probably he who gave Roederer the second manu- 


*I (An V-1796), 344-345. 

* I, 360-367. 

* Oeuvres de Denis Diderot (Paris, An V1-1798), XV, 488 ff. Naigeon repro- 
duced title and text from the Journal, changing only, in the quotation from Horace, 
‘Seu per audaces’ to ‘Seu super audaces.’ 
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script.” They go on to say that they had rediscovered the manuscript 
used by the editors of the Décade; it had come into the possession of a 
M. Dubrunfaut. It is this manuscript which Assézat and Tourneux re- 
print in their edition, adding to it, however, the title, the argument, 
and some variants from Roederer’s edition, and listing in footnotes the 
original readings of the manuscript published by the Décade. The edi- 
tors of this journal had simply reproduced Diderot’s revised text. This 
manuscript appeared later in the Charavay sale catalogue, and is at 
present in the Salem collection deposited at Harvard. We shall refer 
to it from now on as S. Though it has been published twice, neither of 
the existing editions does justice to its many interesting features. As 
mentioned before, the editors of the Décade did not list the variants; 
Assézat and Tourneux not only fail to mention all the variants, but 
introduce features from other manuscripts of the poem. Moreover, S 
contains many valuable clues to the composition of the dithyramb, 
clues which Assézat and Tourneux either failed to notice or did not 
think worthy of listing. Before we discuss these features and present 
an annotated transcript of S, a few remarks on the second manuscript 
which Roederer used are necessary. 

Roederer and Naigeon claim that the second manuscript also was 
autograph. Since the whereabouts of this manuscript are unknown, 
we have to take their word for it. Naigeon certainly was able to iden- 
tify Diderot’s handwriting, and he was, as one easily understands, par- 
ticularly interested in the second manuscript, which contained at the 
end his own name instead of that of Grimm, for whom Naigeon had a 
full measure of contempt and whose friendship with Diderot he re- 
sented. If one now examines Roederer’s text, for which the second 
manuscript was used, one is surprised by its lack of strophic structure. 
While in S the poem is divided into smaller sections of variable length 
entitled ‘strophe,’ ‘antistrophe’ and ‘épode,’ Roederer’s text shows only 
a rudimentary sectioning of the dithyramb by means of a few intervals. 
We must assume that the second manuscript warranted such a radical 
departure from the first, but it is difficult to understand why Roederer, 
and after him Naigeon, adopted it. For in the ‘Argument,’ which 
Roederer published for the first time and which he considered essential 
for the understanding of the poem,” Diderot deals precisely with the 

”A.T., IX, 9, n. 1. 


* He wrongly accused the editors of the Décade of having suppressed the ‘Argu- 
ment’; their manuscript did not contain it. 
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problem of the division into strophe-antistrophe-epode and develops 
a very interesting and characteristic theory concerning this type of 
division. Neither Roederer nor Naigeon seems to have noticed the 
discrepancy between their emphasis on the great significance of the 
‘Argument’ and their text, which runs directly against the meaning of 
the ‘Argument.’ The matter becomes even stranger when one examines 
S more closely: the original text of the manuscript was revised by 
Diderot. We thus have two phases of the poem. A certain number of 
divisions marked by the headings ‘strophe,’ ‘antistrophe,’ and ‘épode’ 
existed already in the first version. In the revised form their number is 
greatly increased. Already in the first version we find more divisions 
than in Roederer’s text. Since the ‘Argument’ deals specifically with 
these divisions and since they increase as the poem develops, it is im- 
possible to assume that Roederer’s text constitutes a later version of the 
poem. It is equally impossible to believe that the manuscript Roederer 
used offered an earlier version, since his text contains the revisions 
which Diderot made in the first version of S. One would like to find 
in Roederer’s and Naigeon’s statements more specific information 
about the second autograph manuscript which they consulted. From 
the evidence of S and Roederer’s text one cannot understand the rela- 
tionship between the first and second manuscripts. 

Assézat and Tourneux mention in their note a manuscript copy of 
the Eleuthéromanes which they saw and in which the division into 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode was replaced by that into ‘le premier,’ 
‘le second,’ and ‘le troisiéme.’ Diderot had already mentioned in his 
‘Argument’ that his traditional division meant in reality that he divided 
the poem among three persons: 

Je regarde dans Pindare la strophe, |’antistrophe et l’épode, comme trois per- 
sonnages qui poursuivent de concert le méme éloge ou la méme satire. La 
strophe entame le sujet; quelquefois l’antistrophe interrompt la strophe, 
s’empare de son idée, et ouvre un nouveau champ 4a l’épode, qui ménage un 
repos ou fournit une autre carriére 4 la strophe. C’est ainsi que dans le tumulte 
d’une conversation animée, on voit un interlocuteur violent, vivement frappé 
de la pensée d’un premier interlocuteur, lui couper la parole, et se saisir d’un 
raisonnement qu’il se promet d’exposer avec plus de chaleur et de force, ou se 
précipiter dans un écart brillant. . . . Mes strophes sont inégales, et mes Eleu- 
théromanes paraissent dans chacune, au moment ou il me plait de les introduire. 
Ce sont trois Furies acharnées sur un coupable, et se relayant pour le tour- 


menter. Je me trompe fort, ou ce poéme récité par trois déclamateurs différents 
produirait de l’effet.** 


=" A.-T., IX, 10-11. 
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It is interesting to observe in this passage to what extent dialogue was 
Diderot’s most natural and spontaneous form of expression: the solemn, 
well-ordered structure of Pindar transforms itself into an animated, 
somewhat tumultuous conversation or discussion essentially irregular 
in pattern. 

Assézat and Tourneux fail to give any further information concern- 
ing the manuscript copy which they saw, and they did not utilize it for 
their edition. This lack of interest would have prevented us from 
knowing a new form of Diderot’s dithyramb, if we did not have among 
the papers of the Fonds Vandeul a manuscript (designated hereafter 
as V) which shows precisely the division according to first, second, 
and third speaker which Assézat and Tourneux mention. This manu- 
script is a copy made by a scribe whose handwriting we find in other 
manuscripts of the Fonds Vandeul.” The text of V presents the 
corrected version of S and most of the variants of the version published 
by Roederer; however, it differs from them fundamentally in its struc- 
ture. It is divided into a greater number of sections than the other two 
versions and the sections are to be recited in alternation by three dif- 
ferent persons. V thus presents the final stage of a development 
which we observe both in the ‘Argument’ and in S. Diderot’s reflec- 
tions in the ‘Argument’ reveal that the division into strophe, antis- 
trophe, and epode was a disguise for a more natural and essential divi- 
sion. Pindar’s form had lost its structural and rhythmical meaning; it 
had no more than a historical and traditional significance, which 
proved to constitute a serious handicap since it prevented a new and 
spontaneous form from coming into existence. The search for a true 
rhythmical pattern is equally evident in S: during his revision of the 
first version Diderot added more divisions and headings, sometimes 
hesitating at which point they should occur. In V he finally rejected 
the historical and artificial form and resolutely modernized his work. 
The irregular pattern of an animated, lively, spontaneous, unpremedi- 
tated discussion was the only adequate form for his poem. We notice 
here the link which connects Les Eleuthéromanes with Diderot’s contes 
and his ideas on the reform of the theater. In every domain Diderot 
sought new, adequate forms. Instead of describing or portraying 

"See my Inventaire, p. 31. Compare also F. Nicolini’s comments (Etudes itali- 
ennes, n. s., 1, 1932, 170-171) on a copy which Mme d’Epinay’s secretary, the abbé 
Mayeul, made of Les Eleuthéromanes. René Glotz’s conjectures on the ‘Argument’ 


of the poem (Revue d’bistoire littéraire de la France, XLII, 1935, 559-560) have, in 
my opinion, no solid basis, and contain several errors. 
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Rameau’s nephew in the artificial, deadening form of La Raméide or 
La nouvelle Raméide, he created for the Nephew’s heteroclite personal- 
ity a new narrative genre; instead of composing a neoclassic dialogue 
between Democritus, Hippocrates, and Leucippus, he modernized the 
philosophic dialogue in the three parts of his Réve de d’ Alembert. 

There exists no objective proof that V offers the final stage of Dide- 
rot’s dithyramb. I have relied exclusively on internal evidence: both 
the metrical pattern and the text of V, which contains the corrections 
of S, the variants of Roederer’s text, and a few new additions and 
changes which seem to me superior to the earlier forms of the poem, 
are, in my opinion, sufficient evidence to permit the conjecture which 
I have offered. 

It cannot be denied that Diderot’s dithyramb contains many verses 
of a very poor kind and that his imagery is at times painful. The reflec- 
tion that the images and the rhetoric curiously anticipate those of the 
later revolutionary poetry is no more than a historical consolation. 
However, the weak parts must not make us overlook the many very 
lively and stirring verses, as well as the brisk rhythmical movement 
which brings the dithyramb close to good political poetry. Diderot 
himself was quite aware of the shortcomings of his poem: he realized 
the incongruity between the frivolous circumstance to which his verses 
owed their existence and the sudden seriousness of some of the political 
lines. As with so many of his writings, Diderot let the incongruities 
stand. One must not confuse this issue, as has so often been done, with 
the question of literary form. Les Eleuthéromanes, which, starting 
from a joke, rises to the heights of revolutionary poetry, and brings 
Diderot close to both the radical thought and the sharp tone of the 
Rousseau of the Discours, shows a considerable and consistent effort on 
Diderot’s part to find the proper form and style for his feelings and 
ideas. The dithyramb is equally important as a document of Diderot’s 
political thought, particularly if one links it with the Code Denis and 
the two poems which Diderot wrote on the first two occasions of 
his becoming ‘Roi de la Féve.’ ** The sudden deepening of playful 
thoughts on the dignity and functions of a ‘Roi de la Féve’ into serious 
political reflections is common to all four poems.™ 

"= A.-T., IX, 3-8. 

“See also Les Eleuthéromanes par Diderot, avec un commentaire historique 


(Paris, A. Ghio, 1884), 101 pp. The book is rare; I have consulted the copy in the 
Yale University Library. The term ‘commentaire historique’ is somewhat mislead- 
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The manuscript S, transcribed below, consists of two sheets folded 
one within the other and sewn to form a booklet of four leaves, the first 
three of which are numbered from 1 to 3 and bear the text of six full 
pages. Leaf dimensions are 188.5 x 231 mm. There are considerable 
margins on either side of the text, as may be seen in Plate III (reproduc- 
ing the verso of leaf 1). Diderot often left similar margins in his fair 
copies: it is thus possible that the original text here presented is not 
a first draft, but was copied from an earlier draft and then revised. All 
the corrections and insertions are in Diderot’s hand. In the following 
transcript, portions of the text canceled by Diderot in his revisions are 
printed in italic; underlinings have been retained as underlinings. The 
lines of the text have been numbered in order to facilitate reference to 
the annotations, which contain a few observations on the text of S, as 
well as the variants of V. In numbering the lines all full lines have been 
counted, even when entirely canceled in revision. The pages of S are 
indicated in the right margin. 

Dythirambe 
ou 
abdication d’un Roi de la féve. l’an 1772. 





@ faba abstine. pithag. 


5 Strophe. 
accepte le pouvoir supréme 
quiconque enyvré de soi méme 

peut se flater, emule de Titus, 
que Le poison du diadéme 

10 n’ alterera point ses Vertus. 
je n’ai pas cette confiance 


dont l’intrepide orgueil ne s’etonne de rien. 


ing, since there is no historical commentary accompanying the text. The author, who 
is not identified, studies the relationship between some lines of Les Eleuthéromanes 
and the currents of the French Revolution before Robespierre. Diderot’s link with 
Danton and — later — Auguste Comte is described in admiring terms. All this is 
seen against a general background of the philosophic and anti-theological (rather 


than anti-religious, as the author states) currents of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 
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J'ai connu par |’experience 
que celui qui peut tout, rarement veut le bien. 


éclairé par ma conscience 
Je l’en crois, et je 
sur mon peu de valeur; J’ai raison, quand je crains 


que Le fatal dépot de la Toute-puissance, 
par le sort ou Le choix remis entre mes mains, 
d’un mortel plein de bienfaisance 
ne fit peutetre un fleau des humains. 


Antistrophe 
ha que plutot modeste eleve 


du vieillard-de l’antiquité 
dont un precepte tres vanté 
defend L’usage de la feve, 
du sage Pithagore endossant le manteau, 
je cede ma part au gateau 
a celui qui, doué de la faveur insigne 
d’un meilleur estomac et d’une ame plus digne 
Laisse arriver ce jour, sans etre epouvanté 


de l’indigestion et de la royauté. 


The title on the title-page of V reads: ‘Les Eleuthéromanes / Dithyram- 
bes / Seu per audaces nova Dithyrambos / Verba devolvit, numerisque 
sertur / Lege solutis / Horat.’ Roederer’s title has one significant feature 
in common with this title: the reading of ‘Seu per audaces’ instead of 
‘Seu super audaces’ as in Naigeon’s edition and in A.-T.; ‘sertur’ instead 
of ‘fertur’ is an evident slip of the scribe’s pen. The title at the head of 
the text in V reads: ‘Abdication d’un Roi de la Feve, / L’an 1772. / ou / 
Les Eleuthéromanes / Dithyrambes / Faba abstine / Pyth.’ 

The preposition ‘a’ may be part of a dedication which Diderot planned. 
A.-T. print ‘a’ without the accent and thus suggest that it is the Latin 
preposition, originally used by mistake. 

‘Strophe’ seems to have been added later. Only a narrow space is left 
between the Latin motto and the first line of the poem. V has ‘Le 
premier.’ 

‘Antistrophe’ may have been added later. V has ‘Le second.’ 
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Epode 


une douleur muette, une haine profonde 





affaisse tour 4 tour et revolte mon coeur, 
quand je vois des brigands dont le pouvoir se fonde 
sur la bassesse et la Terreur 


ordonner le destin et Le malheur du monde. 
et moi, 
qui? moi! Je m’inscrirois au nombre des Tyrans! 
moi dont les farouches accents, [Page 2] 
de la mort 
dans le sein du Trepas s’ils avoient pu descendre, 
de Brutus ou de Scevola 
des Ravaillacs et des Clements, 
auroient ressuscité 
non plus pour des forfaits, rammeneront la cendre. 
iroient se faire entendre 
aux manes de Brutus se seroient faits entendre 


et tu les sentirois, genereux Scevola, 
de ton bras consumé ressusciter la cendre 
qu’on m’arrache ce bandeau la! 
sur la téte d’un Marc-Aurele 
si d’une gloire pure une fois il brilla, 
cent fois il fut souillé d’une honte eternelle 
sur le front d’un Caligula. 
Strophe 
faut-il enfin dechirer Le nuage 


qui n’a que trop longtems cache La verité, 


‘Epode’ may have been added later. V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 

V: ‘au sein,’ in all probability a later correction. 

Diderot evidently forgot to cross out ‘la cendre.’ 

Lines 44 to 46 are added in the margin at the left, probably at a later date; 
see Plate III. 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Premier.’ In such instances 
in V there is always an extra space left between the two lines for the 
insertion of the heading. 

V: ‘Le Second.’ 
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et montrer de l’humanite 
la triste et redoubtable image 
aux stupides auteurs de sa calamité. 
oui, oui, J’en aurai le courage. 
je veux, Lache oppresseur, Insulter a ta rage; 
de jour, J’attacherai la crainte a ton cote; 
La haine s’offrira partout sur ton passage; 
et la nuit, poursuivi, troublé, 
Lorsque de ses malheurs ton esclave accablé 


cede au repos qui le soulage, 
tu verras 


je veux que La revolte, aux poings ensanglantés, 
tenir 
promene a ton chevet ses flambeaux agités; 


je veux, lache oppresseur, Insulter a ta rage; 
je veux que du fer menacant 
ma voix fasse a ton coeur passer le froid glagant 
Antistrophe 
la voila! la voila; c’est son regard farouche; 
c’est elle; et du fer menacant, 
son soufle exhalé par ma bouche 


va dans ton coeur porter Le froid glacant. 


This line was inserted later by Diderot. 

Diderot seems to have written first ‘Le jour’ and then to have corrected it 
to ‘de jour.’ V has ‘Le jour.’ 

V: ‘Le Troisiéme.’ As Plate III shows, in S lines 70 to 74 are added in the 
margin at the right, immediately after line 66, with lines 67 to 69 canceled. 
Since there is no additional space between lines 66 and 67, both the head- 
ing ‘Antistrophe’ and the lines which follow must have been added at a 
later date. The short rule beneath ‘glacant’ (in line 74) marks, in my 
opinion, the end of the insertion and does not indicate that the word 
should be stressed. In line 69 the second word is crossed out so heavily 
that my reading ‘voix’ must be considered a conjecture. 
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Epode 
Eveille toi; tu dors au sein de la tempéte; 
eveille toi; Leve la téte; 


Ecoute, et tu scauras qu’en ton moindre sujet, 
ni 
et La garde qui t’environne 

ni 

et ’hommage imposant qu’on rend a ta personne 


n’ont pu de s’affranchir etouffer le projet. 


Strophe. 

L’enfant de la Nature abhorre L’esclavage; 
implacable ennemi de toute autorité 
il s’indigne du joug, La contrainte |’outrage; [Page 3] 
Liberté, c’est son voeu; son cri, c’est Liberté. 
au mépris des liens de la societé 
il reclame en secret son antique apanage. 

des moeurs ou grimaces d’usage 
ont beau servir de voile 4 sa férocité; 

une hypocrite urbanité, 


Les souplesses d’un tigre enchaine dans sa cage, 
les yeux 
ne trompent point Poel du sage; 


et dans les murs de la cité 
il reconnoit l"homme sauvage 


s’agitant sous les fers dont il est gazoté. 


‘Epode’ was apparently added later. V has ‘Le Premier.’ 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Second.’ 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 

V: ‘Le Premier.’ 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Second.’ 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisiéme.’ 

Diderot first wrote ‘trompe’ and then changed it to the plural form. In 
the same line, V has the original ‘oeil.’ 
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antistrophe 
on a pu l’asservir; on ne |’a pas dompté. 
un trait de physionomie, 
un vestige de dignité 
dans le fond de son coeur, sur son front est resté; 
et mille fois La tyranie, 
Inquiete ov trouver de la securité, 
a pali de l’eclair de son oeil irrité. 
epode 
c’est alors qu’un trone vacille; 
qu’effrayé, tremblant, éperdu, 
d’un peuple furieux le despote imbécille 
connoit la vanité du pacte pretendu. 
Strophe 
Répondez souverains; qui I’a dicté ce pacte? 
qui I’a signé? qui l’a souscrit? 
dans quel bois, dans quelle antre en a-t-on dressé |’acte? 
par quelles mains fut-il ecrit? 
l’a-t-on gravé sur La pierre ou l’ecorce? 
qui le maintient? la justice? ou la force? 
de droit, de fait il est proscrit. 
Antistrophe. 


Jen atteste Les tems; J’en apelle a tout age; 


V: ‘Le Premier.’ In S, the heading ‘antistrophe,’ written in the right mar- 
gin, and the following line were inserted later by Diderot. 
Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Second.’ 

V has the barred line, but instead of ‘trouver’ it has ‘chercher.’ 
‘epode’ seems to have been inserted later. V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 
V has ‘d’un Pacte’ with a word erased between ‘d’un’ and ‘Pacte.’ 
V: ‘Le premier.’ 

V: ‘dans quels antre,’ undoubtedly the scribe’s mistake. 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le second.’ 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisiéme.’ 

V: ‘Le Premier.’ 
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120 jamais au public avantage 
L’homme n’a franchement sacrifié ses droits; [Page 4] 
s'il osoit de son coeur n’ecouter que La voix, 
changeant tout a coup de Langage, 
il nous diroit, comme l’hote des bois, 
125 “la nature n’a fait ni serviteur ni maitre; 
“Je ne veux ni donner ni recevoir de loix; 
et ses mains ourdiroient les entrailles du prétre, 
au défaut d’un cordon pour etrangler les roix. . . . 
epode 
130 tu palis, vil esclave! Etre paitri de boue, 
Epode 
quel aveuglement te devoue 
aux communs Interéts de deux Tigres ligués? 
sommes nous faits pour étre abrutis, subjugués? 
135 | quel moment! qu’il est doux pour une muse altiere! 
L’homme Libre, votre ennemi, 





vous a montré son ame fiere; 
o Cruels artisans de la longue misere 
dont tous les siecles ont gemi, 
140 il vous voit, il se rit d’une vaine colere. 
il est content, si vous avez fremi. 
Strophe 
Assez et trop longtems cette race insensée 
de ses forfaits sans nombre a noirci ma pensée. 


121 Between this line and the following V has “Le Second.’ 

125 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisiéme.’ 

129 ‘epode’ seems to have been inserted later by Diderot; the same holds true 
for line 131, where Diderot later canceled the word. At line 129 V has 
‘Le Premier.’ 

133 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le second.’ 

134 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 

142 V: ‘Le premier.’ 

143 V: ‘une race.’ 
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145 Objets de haine et de mepris, 
Tyrans, eloignez vous; approchez, Jeux et ris. 
que Le vin couronne mon verre; 
que La feuille du pampre ou celle du lierre 
s’entrelasse 4 mes cheveux gris. 
150 du plus agreable delire 
je sens échauffer mes Esprits. 
vite, qu’on m’apporte une lyre. 
muse d’Anacréon, assis sur ton trepié, 
Le sceptre des roix sous le pié, 
155 je veux chanter un autre empire. 
Antistrophe 
c’est L’empire de la beauté. 
tout sent, tout reconnoit sa souveraineté. [Page 5] 
c’est elle qui Commande a tout ce qui respire, 
160 depouillant sa ferocité. 
pour elle au fond des bois Le hottentot soupire. 
si Le sort quelquefois me place a son coté, 
Je la contemple et Je l’admire. 
mon coeur, plus Jeune, eut palpité. 


165 Epode 
frimats 
mais a present que Les glaces de l’age 


146 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le second.’ 
147 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 
149 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le premier.’ 
156 ‘Antistrophe’ was inserted later. V has ‘Le Second.’ 

157 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 
158 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Premier.’ 
159 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Second.’ 
161 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 
165 V: ‘Le Premier.’ 

166 V: ‘les glaces de l’age.’ 
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ont amorti La chaleur de mes Sens, 
J’economise mon hommage. 


La Bonté, La vertu, La beauté, les talents 
se sont | 
Se sont entr’eux partagé mon encens. 


Strophe 
La Bonté 


La Bonte qui se plait a tarir ou suspendre 
Les pleurs que L’infortune arrache de mes yeux. 
Antistrophe 

La Beauté, ce present des Cieux, 
qui quelquefois encor verse en mon ame tendre 
de tous les sentiments Le plus delicieux. 

epode 
Le Talent, Emule des dieux, 


ecarte 
soit que de la nature il entr’ouvre le voile, 
qu'il 


qw’il fasse respirer ou le marbre ou Ia toile, 





que par des chants harmonieux, 
effrayantes 
occupant mon esprit d’etonnantes merveilles, 
tourmente 
il emeuve mon coeur et charme mes oreilles. 


Strophe 
La Vertu qui, du sort Bravant |’autorité, 
accepte son arrét favorable ou severe, 
sans perdre sa tranquillité, 


V: ‘la fureur de mes sens.’ 

The crossing out of ‘entr’eux’ is particularly heavy. By canceling these 
words, Diderot shortened the verse. 

‘Strophe’ was inserted later. V has “Le Second.’ 

‘Antistrophe’ was inserted later. V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 

‘epode’ was inserted later. V has ‘Le Premier.’ 

My reading of the heavily crossed out original word is not certain. 
‘Strophe’ seems to have been inserted later. V has ‘Le second.’ 

Between this line and the following V has ‘Le troisieme.’ 
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modeste dans |’etat prospere 

190 et grande dans l’adversité. 

Antistrophe 

Celui qui la choisit pour guide, 
d’un peuple ombrageux et Leger, 
peut, a L’exemple d’ Aristide, 

195 souffrir un dedain passager. 
mais quand |’ordre des destinées 


qui des hommes de bien et des hommes méchants [Page 6] 
a limité 
fixe Le nombre des années, 


amene ses derniers instants, 
200 Athene entiere est en allarmes: 
de tous les yeux on voit couler des larmes; 
c’est un pere commun pleuré par ses enfants. 
Epode 
Longtems aprés sa mort sa cendre est reverée; 
205  Longtems aprés sa mort sa Justice honorée, 


du 
L’entretien des vieillards, instruit les jeunes gens. 


AntiStrophe 
Aristide n’est plus; mais sa memoire dure 
dans Les fastes du genre humain; 


210 et L’herbe, meme au tems ow renait la verdure, 
ne peut croitre sur 
cesse de couvrir Le chemin 


191 ‘Antistrophe’ seems to have been inserted later. V has ‘Le Premier.’ 

195 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le second.’ 

196 V: ‘l’ombre des Destinées.’ 

200 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 

201 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Premier.’ 

203 ‘Epode’ was inserted later. V has ‘Le second.’ 

204 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le troisieme.’ 

206 V: ‘Entretien.’ 

207 Diderot later inserted ‘Antistrophe’ and then crossed out ‘Anti,’ at the 
same time capitalizing the ‘s’ in ‘strophe.’ V has ‘Le Premier.’ 
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qui conduit a sa sepulture. 


Antistrophe 
d’ de et d’ 
Amis, que des honneurs, des titres, des ayeux, 


215 des ecussons de la noblesse, 


des chars brillants de la richesse 
qu’on soit yvre a la cour, a paris envieux 
Le peuple repaisse ses yeux. 


Laissons sa sotise au vulgaire. 
220 La bonté, La vertu, La beauté, Les talents 
seront pour nous qu’un gout plus Juste eclaire, 
Les seules grandeurs sur la terre 
Dignes qu’en Leur faveur on Distingue des rangs. 
Epode 
225 Issus d’un meme sang, enfants d’un meme pere, 
oublions en ce jour toute inegalité. 
Grimm, soyons 
Grime, sois mon amis; Sedaine, sois mon frere. 


Bornons notre 
Bornons notre rivalité 


a qui scaura Le mieux Caresser sa bergere, 


230 + Celebrer ses faveurs et boire sa santé. 


213 ‘Antistrophe’ may have been added later. V has “Le second.’ 

214 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le Troisieme.’ 

215 Between this line and the following V has ‘Le premier.’ 

221 V: ‘godt plus sir.’ 

223 After this line V has another line: “Tout le reste n’est que chimere.’ 

224 ‘Epode’ may have been added later. V has ‘Le Second.’ 

227 Diderot first wrote ‘ami’ and then changed it to the plural form; V has 
‘Naigeon, sois mon ami.’ Between this line and the following V has ‘Le 
troisieme.’ 

230 V: ‘boire a sa santé,’ the preposition having been inserted later. 


Hersert DiecKMANN 











The Scholar-Friends: Francis James Child 
and James Russell Lowell 


(Continued) 


Child’s birthday letter of 1880 salutes the new Minister to the Court 
of St James’s. Lowell’s appointment to the highest post in the United 
States diplomatic service had come, unsought, in January. The ensuing 
five years in England were the high point of his public career. 

Lowell was actually still in Madrid when Child wrote, but made a 
preliminary visit to England in March, leaving Mrs Lowell in the care 
of the Fields. Though she had a serious relapse during his absence, he 
was able to escort her to London the following month. 

The sonnet mentioned by Child was included in Heartsease and Rue 
(1888), the last volume of Lowell’s verse to appear within his lifetime, 
but the other set of verses has not been traced. 


Feb. 22, 1880. 
My dear Jamie, 

Though my head is spinning with some hepatic disturbance, I am not 
going to let the 22d pass without making my bow at the legation. But under 
which king, Bezonian? Are you in London or in Madrid? The newspapers, 
that knew all your privacy a month ago, tell us nothing now. We know that 
the nobility & gentry were arranging receptions for you throughout Eng- 
land — that you had taken a place in the Isle of Wight — & had had an 
audience appointed at Osborne — but we do not know where you are. So 
it is to be Hyde Park & not Cambridge Common — Rotten Row & not 
Harvard Row — and the earliest sight we shall have of you will be a year 
and a half from now. Yet you cannot like it —I tell everybody you do 
not — and when you come back you will say, multum fuit incola anima 
mea. But I will whine no more. — Your last letter was written in the hey- 
day of youth, and today you will scarce be more than one and twenty. If I 
thought you felt older than in 79, I could not write to you so cheerfully. 
But your life is rejuvenated even by your coming out of the shadow which 
lay along your path for six long months. To have you write as you did 
seemed almost to atone for your long suffering: and no doubt the last half 
year in Madrid may be sweet to remember by and by. But how terrible was 
the reality! Even here, 4000 miles and fourteen days off, the oppression to 
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our spirits was dreadful — our ignorance, our inability to come to you, to 
help you any way: and when I say you, I mean both of you. — 

Well, we have not much to say of ourselves. In comparison with your 
experiences, ours have been of no account. Charles N. has had a great deal 
of trouble with his head from overworking. He gives two lectures extem- 

re thrice a week, and the strain is great. Then come a host of examination 
books. He bears all with his habitual patience & pluck. — The best sign in 
you was your beginning to relish versing. I thought the sonnet to the young 
English girl playing on the cittern very charming, and wished you had 
made your secretary write out the verses on the stolen turkey [? ]. — 

I suppose you have not kept any sort of a journal in Spain: I wish you 
would in England — even if you jot down mere anecdotes. The other day, 
happening to take up Gillies’ Memoirs, I found in the first pages your fa- 
vorite bourd of “nae wale o wigs”.** There was another story of the same 
laird which I wanted to share with you. Perhaps you know it. He had been 
having a heavy rouse, and the servant, when he came in the next morning, 
told him it was an awfu’ morning, & he had better not get up. “Is it an 
awfu’ morning.” “Ay, that it is.” “Weel, make up the fire in the parlor, 
steck the shutters, put the punch bowl on the table, etc. etc. and we'll see 
what kind o’ nicht it will make. — 

Adieu, dear man. I’m verra glad, since you are to stay, that it is to be in 
England. Indeed I ought to care for nothing now that you are once more 
in hope. May there be a straight course to health. Love to the ambassadress. 
I wish I could have something chanted for her in a cathedral — se fossi io 
amico del Re dell’ universo! ** — ohimé! 

Ever your loving 
F. Ciarli. 


When the correspondence is resumed, after an interval of more than 
a year, Lowell answers a letter of Child’s which apparently has disap- 
peared. As Minister, Lowell was of course in a strategic position to 
further Child’s unwearied pursuit of ballads, and we have here some of 
the early moves in a transatlantic game that is played with zest on both 
sides for the next three and a half years. The second Earl Granville, 
once again Minister for Foreign Affairs, and John Francis Campbell of 
Islay, author of Popular Tales of the West Highlands, prove themselves 
valuable intermediaries. 


™ Cf. note 29 above. In the Memoirs the phrase reads ‘nae wile o’ wigs.’ 
™ Cf. Paolo and Francesca to Dante, Inferno, V, 91-93: 


Se fosse amico il re de I’ universo, 
Noi pregheremmo lui de la tua pace, 
Poi c’ hai pieta del nostro mal perverso. 
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The ‘gloomy telegrams’ are concerned with President Garfield’s 
precarious state; shot by Guiteau on July 2, he lingered on until Sep- 
tember 19. 


Legation of the United States 
London 
17th August, 1881. 
Dear Ciarli, 

Your letter, as you can well conceive, brought me pain & pleasure. I was 
lad to see your handwriting again & to hear that you were well & had not 
lenges me as I deserved or seemed to deserve. I have owed you a letter I 
know not how long, but it is harder than ever to write here. So many people 
write to me that during the season I have sometimes had twenty five notes 
to answer before I went out of a morning & half as many more when I came 
home in the afternoon. Even were I not dining out, I cannot write in the 
evening on account of my eyes, which are as old — as I am. Never mind, I 

am writing to you now & loving you as always. . . . 

I wrote to Lord Granville this morning (he is Campbell of Islay’s brother- 
in-law) asking him to use his benevolence in the matter of your letter & to 
give my pledge for you. I do not remember to have met Mr Campbell. He 
has sold Islay to a distiller, by the way. 

We are in the midst & at the mercy of gloomy telegrams again. I still 
cling to hope — encouraged by my dreadful experience in Madrid. Once 
we had a wholly innumerable pulse. I hate to remember it. Write again 
when you feel like it & be sure that you are always the dear Ciarli of so 
many years. Fanny has gone to North Wales. She cannot yet walk as well 
as could be wished, but otherwise is well & happy. I suppose a new Admin- 
istration would mean my recall, but I should stay here till next summer at 
any rate. 

Your affectionate old friend 


J.R.L. 


In the birthday letter for 1882 begins the patient stalking of the 
Scottish baronet who turns out to be Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, and 
whose ‘two manuscript vols. of ballads’ ultimately make a significant 
contribution to Child’s magnum opus — the publication of which is 
now finally contracted for. 

The ‘mortal season’ had carried away Mrs Henry James, mother of 
William and Henry, William Henry Bellows, the minister, and Richard 
Henry Dana the younger, who, ironically, had failed of Senate con- 
firmation for the post now occupied by Lowell when appointed by 
Grant six years before. 

James G. Blaine had resigned as Secretary of State following Presi- 
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dent Garfield’s death, but had continued to serve, at the request of the 
new President, Arthur, until December. During the remainder of 
Lowell’s ministership his chief was Frederick T. Frelinghuysen. 


Feb. 22, 1882. 
Dearest Jamie, 

I wonder whether they leave you your birth-day to yourself. Owing to 
snow-bondage, I have seen none of those who are wont to celebrate the 
22d on this side: but I have little doubt that Charles, though he is all but 
knocked up with the epidemic cold, has written you a word. Were profes- 
sors what they should be, we should have had all the cables to ourselves and 
might have sent P sam living messages instead of dead letters. — Here’s a 
bumper — dulci digne mero! — and may you be feeling as immortal as you 
always have looked, when you have mot had twinges in your chest — and of 
those we have heard nothing for years. 

I must tell you that you did me a real service by speaking to Lord Gran- 
ville: for his brother in law, Campbell of Islay, immediately began to be 
interested in my affairs. He wrote me from Mull, from Edinburgh, London, 
from ev here, and both sent me a few things which he had and tried to 
get something from other folk. I have let him alone for the winter — he 
always go [sic] to some end of the world, Scandaroon, Boothia Felix, or 
Mountains of the Moon: but when he returns to Niddry Lodge, then I must 
beat him up: for his last word was that he had found a Scottish gentleman 
who possessed a fine old house & two manuscript vols. of ballads! This 
Scot would not let me know his name — did not wish to be persecuted b 
“collectors”: but would have a judge look over his MSS., and if they would 
suit me, perhaps let me have what I wanted. I am very sorry he did not give 
the name, for I should have asked my country’s representative, in case of his 
coming in contact with this baronet, and finding a molle tempus, to recom- 
mend me to his grace, and have no doubt that my ambassador would pre- 
vail. — After many postponements, I came to terms with Houghton three or 
four months ago, and they should even now be — up the everlasting old 
truck: but first it was type & then it was paper, and they have not begun. — 

Do you know, my dear boy, what a mortal season this has been? Four 
names of good old Boston, were in the column of Deaths in one morning of 
last week! And here we have lost Mrs. James, who was to me & mine beyond 
all price and is beyond all replacing. In New York Bellows — the old minis- 
ter of my wife’s family, and in Rome, Dana. — Had you been here you 
would have been beset to go to Chicago to the Harvard Club dinner. Eliot 
went and took three men with him. a upon that followed invitations 
to New York & Philadelphia. You don’t have to go quite a thousand miles, 
but then you do go to a thousand dinners. And my heart fails if I am asked 
to one. I faint too before half a dozen letters — and you cope calmly with 
two dozenaday. ... 

Your President, Arthur, has done unexpectedly well so far, and really 
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seems to have assumed dignity and conscience with his high office. I suppose 
Blaine leaves you lots of sequelae of trouble. Here politics are very quiet. 
The President’s death hushed all the more boisterous passions, and still 
operates perhaps. 

Understand, my dear friend, that I expect no letters from you. I hope to 
live to see you come back. I wish I could come to Europe and see you in 
Switzerland on a vacation. But I don’t look to any such pleasure. — I am 
sure that if you see Campbell you will prod him a bit, to keep up his benev- 
olence in my behalf. The next time I speak to you of Ballads, I ought to 
have a good bit printed. — Give faithful love & remembrance to Mrs. 
Lowell, and continue your kindness ever to your affectionate 

Ciarli. 

The first of the ultimately ten parts of The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads was published late in December 1882, with a dedication 
to Frederick J. Furnivall which was a graceful rejoinder to the dedica- 
tion to Child of the Hales and Furnivall edition of the Percy folio 
fifteen years earlier. Lowell’s presentation copy, with an inscription 
that he found too formal, reached him promptly, as the following 
letter shows. 

Photographs of the scholar friends as they appeared in these later 
years are shown in Plate VII, reproduced from originals in the Harvard 
Archives. Lowell’s description of himself is well substantiated. 

The ‘revulsion in our politics’ was the revulsion against the abuses 
of the long Republican domination that was to culminate in the election 
of Cleveland in 1884. Early marks of the revulsion were the Demo- 
cratic landslide in the off year of 1882 and the subsequent passage by a 
chastened Congress in ‘lame duck’ session of the Pendleton Act for the 
regulation of civil service. Implicit in Lowell’s writing here is a position 
which received its definitive expression in his Reform Club address of 
1888, “The Place of the Independent in Politics.’ 


10, Lowndes Square. 
S. W. 
2nd Feb: 1883. 
Dear Ciarli, 
thank you over & over again for your beautiful book, the only fault I can 
find with which is the “Esq” you have added to my name & which seems to 
hold me at arm’s length from you, as it were. But I won’t be held there, do 
what you will! 
I have been reading it with delight & wonder. The former you will 
understand better than anybody; the latter, called forth by the enormous 
labour you have spent on it you will be modestly incredulous about. You 
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have really built an imperishable monument & I rejoice as heartily as the 
love I bear you gives me the right in having lived to see its completion. I did 
not know you were to begin printing so soon & I wish my name to appear 
on the list of subscribers as it — ex it is not too late. I am a 
gratified with the dedication which will delight Furnivall & which he in 
ways so truly deserved. 

I am getting old & my beard has now more white than brown in it, but I 
on the whole enjoy my life here & feel that in some ways I have been & am 
useful. London I like beyond measure. The wonderful movement of life 
here acts as a constant stimulus — & I am beginning to need one. The cli- 
mate also suits me better than any I ever lived in. I have only to walk a 
hundred yards from my door to see tg grass & hear the thrushes sing all 
winter long. These are a constant delight & I sometimes shudder to think of 
the poor dead weeds & grasses I have seen shivering in the castiron earth at 
home. But I shall come back to them to comfort them out of my own store 
of warmth with as hearty a sympathy as ever. 

I need not tell you how glad I was of the revulsion in our politics. I think 
we shall keep all the ground we have won & before long bring the country 
forward or back to better ways. If not, I see no hope. Spain shows us to 
what a civil service precisely like our own will bring a country that ought 
to be powerful & prosperous. It wasn’t the Inquisition, nor the expulsion of 
Jews or Moriscoes, but simply the Boss System that has landed Spain where 
she is. 

Give my love to all who care for it & be sure that I am always as I have 
always been 

Most affectionately yours 


J.R.L. 


Feb. 22, 1883. 
My dear Jamie, 

I have no thought of keeping at arm’s length from you, not even a suspi- 
cion that you wished such a thing, and if I said Esq it was for those that 
might stand by. I was much refreshed by your note of twenty days ago. 
Any praise which you think it right to give me, on any score, is catteates 
much as it is valued. I feared and fear that the book must be accounted very 
dull, for my spirits have been much worse than that for a long time. The 
mass of matter was very oppressive when I thought how little time might 
be left me, and if I had not been afraid to wait, I would have pushed into the 
Slavic territory and have forestalled some just criticism. But now I am going 
on to finish the other seven parts as well as I can in the shortest practicable 
time. I must not be careless, but must still less be fussy. Many is the time 
when I should like to have you by to answer me a question. 

Your note to Lord Granville on my behalf was of great service. Campbell 
of Islay immediately began to show a considerable interest in my objects. 
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I think he is a good fellow. He wrote me, it is now all but a year, that he 
knew a Scotch baronet who had a fine house and two manuscript volumes 
of ballads, and this Scotchman had said that he would have his ballads looked 
at, & if they suited my purpose would perhaps let me have them. But 
not a hair have we advanced since then. The baronet would not have his 
name known, for fear of “collectors”! I tell you this just because it may 
accidentally transpire who the man is. If I knew his name, I would have 
him addressed through others whom he might heed. 

Campbell of Islay sent me a very good modern ballad, almost as well done 
as Old Robin Gray, very unaffectedly simple, beginning 

O Randal was a bonnie lad 
When he gaed awa, 
A bonnie, bonnie lad was he 
When he gaed awa. 
He learned it from the singing of Lady Archibald Campbell. You may hear 
of it some day when you are visiting. I want to secure the notes extremely, 
and if I ever do shall send them & the words to our friend Mrs. Webb of 
Portland. Keep an ear open, and should there be a molle tempus fandi 
perhaps some — Mollie[?] will write the notes off for you — for 
what wad they not do for you, Jamie! 

You will like the ballad very much. 

We have had a hard winter. C. N. has had much to bear, I some rheu- 
matism. Your thrushes I am hearkening for. The hardy sparrows have not 
felt the penalty of Adam. Now the sun has a springy motion in his gait, & 
we can see till almost six in the afternoon, & while I listen for a bird I speir 
for asnow drop. But when you think of the contrast of the Februaries, how 
can you think of coming back to ours! 

But this 22d is a little conscious of what it ought to be. There is no sum- 
mer bird singing in the haunch of winter, but the clouds take on gay tints 
and the world has a look of hope. I expect to keep two or three more before 
I see you. Perhaps I shall have all my seven Parts out of the way and have 
nothing to do but bring up these years with you. 

Why do you think of becoming a subscriber? You cant find room for 
two copies of so big a book in your house. Be content. Thou owest me no 
subscription, I never gave thee kingdoms, nor even a poor volume. 

What you say of white in your beard is hardest of. all to imagine. It must 
be fashion, there is no other way of accounting for it. I see by your writing 
that you are still of no age, of Adam’s years. Give my faithful remembrances 
to Mrs. Lowell, and continue to be my good lord, as I am thy loving servant 
ever, 

Ciarli 

In June 1883, as will be seen, the campaign for the Campbell ballads 

was brought to a triumphant conclusion, in a great convergence of 


‘influences’ involving Lord Granville, the eleventh Baron Reay, Camp- 
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bell of Islay, and Charles Eliot Norton, who was in England for the 
summer. 

Adee, the parcel-literary man, is Alvey Augustus Adee, Assistant 
Secretary of State from 1882 until his death in 1924. It was he who 
turned over the Madrid legation to Lowell in 1877 and who wrote an 
introduction for a selection from Lowell’s Spanish dispatches published 
in 1899. 


Legation of the United States 
London 
11th June, 1883. 
Dear Child, 

a day or two ago I got a note from Lord Granville to say that you could 
have the Hugh Campbell collection of Ballads. This morning Lord Reay 
brought them to my house, & it appears that Charles Norton had written to 
him about it & that being a neighbour of Sir Hugh’s be had asked for & got 
them. So I know not what share Campbell of Isla had in the matter, but I 
believe you are in correspondence with him & can thank him as if nothing 
had happened in the way of other intervention. I have asked Lord G. to 
thank him in the meanwhile. Whoever got ’em, I am heartily glad for your 
sake, dear old fellow. 

I send them by our bag tomorrow to Washington as the safest method & 
as avoiding all question of Custom Houses. I shall write to Adee who is in 
the State Department & is a parcel-literary man, asking him to forward it to 
you & warn you of its coming. This is the only advantage I have yet reaped 
from being in the Diplomatic Service of my Country. 

Fanny 1s better than she has ever been since our arrival in England. She 
doesn’t go out except when she is obliged to be present in gilded palaces at 
the ceremonies of the crowned ghoules who devour this unhappy people. 
I am as well as a minister can be at the height of the season when the milk- 
&-waters are going over him which is a worse lot than the prophet’s. But 
there is much that I really enjoy & much that amuses me. 

I am become a sort of public institution here & hardly a week passes that I 
am not asked to preside at a meeting, to distribute prizes & the like. These 
are the hardships of my lot. I will not say what kind of public institution I 
liken myself to, lest you should think of Swift. 


Most affectionately 


Yours always 
J. R.L. 
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Cambridge, 
Aug. 8[?], 
1883. 
Care caput! 
/ tantum minister quantum ministellus / 

Those two volumes slipped into my hands at last — after eighteen months 
of waiting — with no more trouble than a falling blossom. I almost felt that 
I was the American nation personified. Adee was most kind, & wished even 
that I would send the books back by him, which strikes me however as no 
kindness to you. Campbell of Isla had the MSS in his hands for some days, 
but would not wait for me to send him word what to do with them. I had 
written to him meanwhile, & to Sir Hugh Hume Campbell. 

The ballads are not what they would have been two hundred years ago, 
but could not possibly be dispensed with now that I have undertaken to 
make a breade[?] of every rag the wild Muse ever wore. — 

The good things you write of Mrs Lowell are cordial to my heart, which 
has been sorely depressed by loss of friends and calamities to friends. 

I have been pumping Harry James, when I have met him, for the means 
of forming a conception how you live over there. He has helped me a little. 
I see something of your public existence in the reprints of the Advertiser, 
but not so much as I should like. Just now, being tired excessively, I fancy 
how fine it would be, when the season is over in London, to be with you 
for a month on some mountain top to which courtiers & couriers would not 
climb. 

Charles Norton will bring some tidings of you soon. With love to Mrs 
Lowell, and begging you to keep many years for America, Ever yours, 


faithfully & affectionately, 
F. J.C. 


J. R. Lowell Esq. Legation of the U.S. A. 
at London. 


The search for a copy of Les visions d’Oger, set off by Paul Meyer 
of Romania, and figuring conspicuously in several ensuing letters, fi- 
nally concluded successfully in one sense, in that the copy reported 
by Brunet to be in the Bibliothéque Nationale turned out to be there 
after all, in spite of Léopold Delisle and the Duc d’Aumale. Yet, on 
examination, the Visions contained nothing to clarify the relations be- 
tween Thomas Rhymer and Ogier. This we learn from a supplemen- 
tary note in the last part of the Ballads, published posthumously. In 
Part II, published in the summer of 1884, and containing “Thomas 
Rhymer,’ Child had been forced to report that none of his inquiries, 
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‘though most courteously aided in France,’ had resulted in the finding 
of a copy.” 

On 22 November 1883 Lowell had been elected by the students 
Rector of the University of St Andrews, for the usual three-year term. 
Duties consisted largely of attending an installation and delivering an 
inaugural address. However, as the subsequent letter of Lowell sug- 
gests, the legality of the election was challenged by the supporters of 
the defeated candidate, and the victor thereon withdrew, regretting, 
so he said, that ‘Univ. Sanct. Andr. Scot. Dom. Rect.’ would never 
appear after his name in the Quinquennial Catalogue. In his place the 
students elected Lord Reay, who had secured the Campbell ballads. 

At the time of Child’s present letter Matthew Arnold had recently 
arrived for his first visit to the United States. 


Cambridge Nov 25[?] [1883] 
Carissimum caput! 

I did not mean that Ballads should give you any more trouble, lest you 

should think them worse than Paddy. This morning Paul Meyer sent me 
the enclosed, or one of the enclosed, and I could not very well help writing 
the other. If the Duc d’Aumale concedes the request, there will be no more 
bother for you than just to let me know. The chances I thought much 
eater if you seemed to vouch for me, by sending on my note with just one 
e saying that you know who I am. 
The romance is that of Thomas of Erceldoun, from which comes our 
ballad of Thomas Rhymer. It will be very singular if Ogier turns out to be 
a prophet, and Thomas is one only at second hand. (The book is Les visions 
d’Oger au royaulme de Fairie (Le premier, second et troisi¢éme livre des 
visions d’Oger le Dannoys, etc. Paris, 1542) 

I have begun printing Part II, and can hardly at best get a copy in time 
for anything but an appendix. It may also turn out that Ogier’s visions are 
“— to Thomas. But I ought to look into the matter. 

is morning I hear that you are to be rector of St Andrew’s. It will not 
surprise us to see you primate, chancellor and “Lord High” of all England. 
Was there ever such a series of conquests, triumphs, sports, since Caesar? 
And legitimate too. 

As Rector of St Andrews, thou art naturally lord of all Scotland. Let thy 
first decree be that every ballad known to any lady, maidservant, fishwife, 


" The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882-98), I, 319, n.; V, 290. It 
was Professor W. H. Schofield who finally furnished Child with an abstract of the 
Visions. 

“Letter to James B. Thayer, 24 December 1883 (Letters of James Russell Lowell, 
III, 108); Rectorial Addresses Delivered at the University of St. Andrews, ed. William 
Knight (London, 1894), pp. xxiv-xxvi. 
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dairywoman or nurse be given up under penalties of misprision & 
praemunire to all that shall be art & part in the withholding of the same. 
We have Matthew Arnold reading his poems all about. He has not many 
lectures & was melancholy about his voice, but they say he has drawn well. 
Hoping that I do not annoy thee overmuch 
Ever thine faithfully 
F. J.C. 

James Russell Lowell, Esq. London. 


Child’s pleasure in the Du Maurier version of “The Golden Vanity’ 
fully justified the trouble taken by the busy Minister in copying it off 
at the head of the following letter.** The version duly found its place 
among the variants of the ballad in the published work, ‘as sung by 
Mr George Du Maurier, sent me by J. R. Lowell.’* 

Lowell’s perennial vigilance on behalf of the College Library was in 
the case of Fergusson’s book unnecessary: the Library had purchased 
a copy of the second edition in 1876. 

The great Cambridge scholar Henry Bradshaw, in some respects an 
English counterpart of Child himself, but whose career laeked a similar 
crown of tangible accomplishment, has already appeared in the corre- 
spondence, in connection with the Chaucerian discussions of 1870. 

The conclusion of Lowell’s note of December 20 suggests that he 
was feeling premonitions of the Cleveland victory then still nearly a 
year in the future. 


10, Lowndes Square. 
S. W. 
[December 1883] 
There was a gallant ship, a gallant ship was she, 
Hic diddledee for the Lowlands low, 
And she went by the name of the Golden Vanitee, 
As she sailed for the Lowlands low. 


And she hadna sailed a league, a league or barely three, 
When she fell in with the French Gallee. 


Then up spoke the cabinboy & up spoke he, 
Hic &c 
“What’ll ye gie me an I sink the French gallee?” 
As she &c 
* Printed, without the ballad and with other omissions, in Letters of James Russell 
Lowell, Ill, 110-111, as from ‘31 Lowndes Square, 1884.’ 
* English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 135 ff. (in Pt. IX, published September 
1894). 
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Then up spoke the Captain & up spoke he, 
“T’'ll gie ye an estate in the North Countree.” 


“Then roll me up tight in a black bullskin, 
And throw me overboard, sink or swim!” 


They rolled him up tight in a black bull skin, 
And threw him overboard, sink or swim. 


And awa’ & awa’ & awa’ swam he 
Till he swam up to the French Gallee. 


And some were playing cards & some were playing dice 
He just took out a gimlet & bored sixty holes & thrice. 


And some they ran with cloaks & some they ran with caps 
But they couldna run awa’ from the saltwater drops. 


Then awa’ & awa’ & awa’ swam he 
Till he swam back to the Gowden Vanitee. 


“Now throw me o’er a rope & pull me up aboard, 
And prove unto me as good as your word!” 


“T’ll na throw ye o’er a rope, I'll na pull ye up aboard, 
I'll na prove unto thee as good as my word!” 


“An ye na throw me o’er a rope, an ye na pull me up aboard, 
I’ll just sink ye as I sank the French Gallee!” 


So they threw him o’er a rope & they pulled him up aboard, 
Hic &c 

And they proved unto him as good as their word. 
As they sailed &c 


Dear Ciarli, 
the foregoing is a ballad that du Maurier sings with grand pathos & ex- 
ression. It occurred to me that it might be useful to you as an illustration 
in some odd corner, so I asked him for a copy & there it is. I could not bear 
to part with his ms. because he had illustrated it with a humourous drawing 
having a personal reference in it. I hope the ballad may be of some good to 
you & that you do not know it by heart already as you do all the rest. 

When I got up this morning it was snowing & I had been lying for some 
time watching the flakes fluttering up & down like the ghosts of moths seek- 
ing vainly the flowers they used to pillage, & thinking of home as I always 
do when it snows. Almost my earliest recollection is of a snowstorm & put- 
ting crumbs on the windowsill for the redbreasts that never came. Yesterday 
there was one singing cheerily in Kensington Gardens. A thrush, too, was 
piping now & then & the grass was as green as May. I think the climate more 
than anything else keeps me here. It is the best I have ever seen — at any 
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rate the best for me, & the vapoury atmosphere is divine in its way — al- 
ways luminous & always giving the distance that makes things tolerable. 
But I have pangs sometimes. 

Will you ask Mr Winsor if they have in the College Library Fergusson’s 
book on Serpent Worship published by the India Office. I have two copies 
to dispose of & if they haven’t it, shall send one of them thither. 

I have no news except that my official extraterritoriality will perhaps pre- 
vent my being rector at St Andrew’s, because it puts me beyond the reach of 
the Scottish Courts in case of malversation in office. How to rob a Scottish 
University suggests a serious problem. I was pleased with the election & the 
pleasant way it was spoken of here, though I did not want the place. Had I 
known what I know now, I should not have allowed myself to be put up. 
But I was in Paris & had forgotten among the bookstalls that I was an Ex- 
cellency. I have been writing necessary notes all the morning & am tired as 
you see, but I shall never be tired of loving you as you deserve. 

Affectionately always 


Jamie. 


We have to move into a new house at the end of the month. It is 31 in this 
same square. It is larger than this & there will be a bed for you when you 
come as I wish you would with all my heart & Fanny too—who is very well. 

I saw Bradshaw at Cambridge the other day & we embraced over you. 
He is looking wonderfully well & young. 


[seal of Foreign Office] 
roth Dect, 1883. 
Dear Ciarli, 

I am waiting at the Foreign Office (faute d’étre Ambassadeur) till the 
Russian Ambassador has finished boring Lord Granville He is the Baron de 
Mohrenheim & we call him Bohrenheim, that is, being translated, Bore ’em 
home, for short. 

I take the occasion to say that I have written to the Duc d’Aumale in the 
most aggravating terms (see Bottom) enclosing your letter. 


10 Lowndes Square, 6.30 p.m. Here came in Old Musurus the Turkish 
Ambassador, but as I had an appointment & he hadn’t, I went in first — 
whether rightly or not Lord Granville didn’t know, but thought I was right. 
But M. is a dear amiable old fellow & was quite content. Lord G. says the 
Russ is the last diplomate he knows who is like the diplomates on the stage 
which is very true & strictly confidential. You see how my life goes. I am 
wofully tired, & write this that you may know all the sooner how prompt 
I was in executing your commission. My letter to S. A. R. went off in half 
an hour after I got yours. I wrote to you the other day with a copy of du 
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Maurier’s ballad. I forgot to say (I think) that it is genuine & not a manu- 
facture of Bromwichham. Indeed, so says internal evidence. 
Affectionately yours always 


Jamie. 


Legation of the United States 
London 
zoth Decr, 1883. 
Dear Ciarli, 

I have just received a note from the Duc d’Aumale in which, I am sorry 
to tell you, he says, “Sur les indications données par Mr Child j’ai non seule- 
ment fouillé mes armoires, mais consulté homme de France le plus com- 
pétent en ces matiéres, Mr Delisle, membre de |’Institut et directeur de la 
Biblque Natle. I] nous a été impossible de retrouver la trace du poéme signalé 
par Mr Child.” This is all he says but as he goes on to indulge me with some 
very kind personal assurances of &c &c & signs himself with the most “affec- 
tueux sentiments,” I 4 he means to imply that he would have done 
what you wished had it been in his power. I shall thank him in your name 
accordingly. 

This will come too late to wish you a merry Xmas, but in time enough to 
say “Happy Newyear!” perhaps. How heartily I wish you both verstebt 

ich 


Sich. 


I suppose the Democrats will be calling me home all in good time, but in 
the meanwhile why couldn’t you run over? Your chamber in our new 
house awaits you with as glad a welcome as Elmwood had to give you. 


Affectionately yours 
J. R. Lowell. 


In the next letters, Child’s incidental reference to Thackeray’s ‘Lit- 
tle Billee’ barely anticipates Lowell’s transmission of a copy of the ballad 
sent to Child by Leslie Stephen, Thackeray’s son-in-law. It is interest- 
ing to observe that in a note to the ‘coach and three’ of “Young Beichan’ 
Child practically paraphrases the remarks on ‘Little Billee’ here ex- 
pressed to Lowell. And it might be added that the ‘proud porter’ of 
a later paragraph in this same letter is an echo from ‘Young Beichan.’ 

The year 1883 marked the height of the agitation over the project 
for opening Shakespeare’s grave. Nothing came of the project at the 
last, but feeling ran high on both sides, much ink was spilled, and to 
Child, an ocean away, the threat seemed very real. 


" English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1, 457, n. ‘Little Billee’ had been published, 


under title of “The Three Sailors,’ as long ago as 1849, in Samuel Bevan’s Sand and 
Canvas. 
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Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, University Professor of Ancient, 
Byzantine, and Modern Greek, had died on December 17. The Harris 
family referred to must be that of Thaddeus William Harris, M.D. and 
Librarian of Harvard College. Dr Harris had died in 1856. 


Dec. 31. [1883] 
My dear Jamie, 

To think of my owing an Excellency three letters! I might say five, for 
I owe you two for d’Aumale. I shall think the better both of thee & of 
him henceforth — of thee for a true poet, and him for a true prince. Gra- 
cious as he was, I have no doubt that I have done him a favor, for I procured 
him two letters which he knew how to value. I am sorry that Les Visions 
d’Oger should be beyond finding. I shall always think that those same visions 
were of things to be & like True Thomas’s prophecies. But the very utmost 
has been done, and I thank you infinitely. 

I have copies of Du Maurier’s ballad, but none, I think, so good as his. 
Had he noted where he got it, it would have been well: but some day I will 
write and ask him. Had it been the twentieth version I should have wanted 
it. By the way, I have often thought how wonderfully Thackeray hit off 
the ballad of low degree. There are no serious imitations, as you know, of 
the romantic ballad that are in the least like. It is not that they fall short, but 
they are fundamentally different. But Little Billee is really like the ballad 
fallen from its high estate. The captain of a — seventy-three!!! is a most 
capital stroke of genius, and I don’t know a line that has more rejoyced the 
cockles of iny heart. Well see now what was sent me for Young Beichan: 

She came to me on a horse & saddle, 
She may go back in a coach and three! 


I fear the Democrats. They may yet cut their own throats, but, if you 
will permit me to make the remark, our President plays into their hands by 
interceding for concessions[?] under their compulsion. A politician never 
dares do the thing that would make him. We need not fear the Democrats, 
if we would act with independence about silver money, civil-service and 
the Irish. — 

You have given more satisfaction to your countryman than any minister 
I have lived to see. I wish you could have heard my brother in law Butler 
(former senior partner to Evarts) speak of our minister on Christmas Day. 
Every honor that you get is felt as an honor done. — Now I have a thing 
on my mind that I want you to do. The recent talk of violating Shak- 
spere’s grave has caused a strong feeling in America. We don’t want his 
bones to be threatened, as they will be as long as the rector of Stratford may 
any day give permission to dig the dust enclosed there. If he would win a 
curse that stirs those stones, so he shall win a blessing that secures the ever- 
lasting immunity of them. I don’t know how the interference and prohibi- 
tion could be conducted. Parliament has all power, I suppose. Lord Gran- 
ville could tell you. Matthew Arnold is now too far off to be reached by 
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voice. Had I thought in time I would have urged him to join with you in 
getting in motion a petition or what not for the perpetual inviolability of 
Shakspere’s bones. — If you think well of such a step, I would undertake 
a memorial to be signed by everybody this side of the water: but I should 
not want America to take the pas of England. It would be best to have a 

aper drawn up in England and signed over here. But first one needs to 

now what is feasible, then the best way of going to work. I feel sure that 
you will want something effectual done. Do think and talk the matter over, 
will you, and let me know your conclusion. 

I cannot come to that gite in your new house. I must keep at my pund 
o tow. But your twice mentioning it gives me almost a feeling of havi 
been there, and of your sending me back in your coach & three. (Wasn’t I 
afraid of your proud porter! ) 

I suppose you have seen Sophocles’s death noticed. I shall miss him very 
much. He was himself to the last. He made a generous provision for Dr 
Harris’s family, and left the rest of his money to our Library for Greek 
books — but in the name of the uncle that educated him, not his own 

Eady (if that’s his ¥ 38 wrote me that he would send back the 
Campbell MSS in the diplomatic pouch. I had determined not to do this, 
but am so nervous about their being meddled with at the Custom House, 
and so fearful of the express here not paying through, that I now will beg 
you just to let them come to the Legation, & have them sent to Ellis & 
White, 29 New Bond St. I can rely upon E. & W. paying all expenses to 
Berwickshire. 

I was charmed to have you wandering about the book-stalls of Paris. This 
very day I received your Romania for October. It always seems to come 
direct from you. 

I am now within a very short time of your New Year. So Heaven keep & 
bless you, & bring you back in due time. We want you here but need you 
there, and since you are happy here’s to a respectable new President! Love 
and New Year’s wishes to Mrs Lowell, and thanks once more for all you 
have done. 

Ever your affectionate 
Ciarli 
James Russell Lowell, Esq. 


London 
31, Lowndes Square. 
S. W. 


17h January, 1884. 
Dear Ciarli, tits 


I was going to write to you today — your delightful letter wouldn’t let 
me rest. But alas, the Atlantic Cable is the trouble-féte of diplomatists. I 
have just got a cypher telegram which I can’t read here because the key is 


* Te., Adee. 
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at the Legation & I must hasten thither to find out what I am to do. So I 
barely enclose my love & a copy of “Little Billee” which Stephen sent me 
for you. It may interest you & perhaps be of use to you, for it seems to be 
the first draught — but seems also (to me, at least) a less sprightly running 
than the last. I remember a variant which Thackeray used to sing in select 
circles in which little Billee’s terror is expressed more graphically by the 
verse 
“Into his trowsers he did p—” 


but you can hardly use it. 
Goodbye. 


Your affectionate 
Jamie. 


The birthday letter of 1884 reflects the heated controversy over the 
teaching of the classical languages, and more particularly of Greek, 
which had reached a Cambridge peak in the Phi Beta Kappa address, 
‘A College Fetish,’ by Charles Francis Adams at the Harvard Com- 
mencement of 1883. Actually, Adams’s valuation of Plato in the matter 
of hiccoughs had been borrowed from a letter of his great-grandfather 
written to Thomas Jefferson. 


Feb 22, 1884. 
Dearest Jamie, 


I have had to keep the day through continuous work, till now past four, 
and could make no other holiday than wishing you well unusually much 
and often. 

I hope some sort of festival may have been held in London. Mrs Lowell 
has her way of honoring the day of course. Perhaps you write verses every 
twenty second of February, and show yourself invulnerable to time. Your 
last letters have the full sound of youth, youth without greenhed, as Chaucer 
says, but green youth still. I always thought you maintained the tide of life 
at perfect fulness with no sign of an ebb. When you began to complain of 
gout in the thorax I had a fear that a turn was coming. But no— you needed 
only a larger sphere. You were a little cramped, and your verge being 
widened so that you could draw a full breath, you were the same ambrosial 
being that you ever had been And that I see you continue to be. Where- 
fore another birthday is no loss. How much good life you have had the last 
year, and how much you have amassed for years to come. You are to have 
at least one more year in England, and I shall give my voice for any President 
whose policy it shall be to keep you where you wish to be. 

Add to your glories this year the securing of Shakspere’s everlasting 
rest. Don’t let that consummation be hazarded. I want you to have a chief 
hand in bringing it about. 














The Scholar-Friends 


I can tell you, we need you here now. The chemists are in conspira 
oust Greek, and then Latin; and would have us claver[?] with learned[?] 
fellows who can only analyse coaltar. They want to cut loose from the old 
world completely. Charles Adams has persuaded them that there is nothing 
to be found in Plato but the art of stoppin hiccough. Our President’s dogma 

is that a man is “liberally educated” who man any one well and can 
use his own language — that is, write intelligibly! This not be your 
doctrine when you s to the Scotch students. 

The bells are ringing their third & last peal for Washington & you. Bene- 
dicite for another year. Love to Mrs Lowell. 


Ever your affectionate 
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Ciarli. 


M. A. DEWotre Howe 
G. W. Corrrett, Jr 


(To be continued) 








NOTES 
The Child Memorial Library 


HE predecessor or germ of 
the Child Memorial Library 
appears in the report of Li- 
brarian Justin Winsor to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, 14 
November 1892, ‘upon the class room 
libraries of the college, which are 
thirteen in number,’ to have been the 
humblest and smallest — certainly the 
last — on his list.t After naming the 
department and the faculty member 
in charge of each department library, 
the number of books in that library, 
sometimes the location of the library, 
the supervision of the library —- if any, 
the practice of giving keys for it to 
students — sometimes up to 300, the 
Librarian tersely disposed of the class- 
room library of the English Depart- 
ment by writing: ‘13. English. Under 
Prof. Hill. 34 books, kept in a locked 
closet in Sever. Mostly dictionaries. 
Well enough as it is.’ Nevertheless, 
by 1896, the English classroom library 
had grown to 655 books, of which 614 
belonged to it, while 41 were on de- 
posit from the main library in Gore 
*College Papers, 14 November 1892. All 
uotations from the College Records (now 
rporation Records), being the minutes of 
the meeting of the Corporation (President 
and Fellows of Harvard College), and from 
the College Papers, being reports or letters 
to the Corporation, are made with the kind 
consent of Mr David W. Bailey, Secretary 
to the Corporation. Both Records and Papers 
are preserved in the Harvard University 
Archives. References are by date of the 
Corporation meeting to which the given 
documents pertain. 


Hall.2 On 29 June 1897 it became the 
Child Memorial Library.* 

Having described each of the thir- 
teen classrcom libraries* in the first 
part of his report to the President and 
Fellows, 14 November 1892, Librarian 
Winsor recommended grouping all 
these libraries in ‘the old Gymnasium 
building, which has peculiar adapta- 
bility to such use with—I should 
judge — minimum of outlay.’ Then 
followed a plan showing how the old 
Gymnasium might be transformed into 
a library, and, thereafter, some reflec- 
tions and recommendations concern- 
ing these libraries which should be of 
special interest to those persons who 
have watched the growth of the li- 
braries now located within the Col- 
lege Yard. After remarking that these 
collections (the classroom libraries) 
would be useful even when the Uni- 
versity should have a larger building 
for the general library, he wrote: 


. . . The tendency in some of these li- 
braries already — and it is likely to be- 


* Justin Winsor, Nineteenth Report, 
1895-96, p. 2. Printed annual reports of the 
Librarian, submitted to the President of the 
University (and beginning in 1895 annexed 
to the printed Report of the President) were 
instituted by Winsor in 1878. Winsor’s and, 
later, Lane’s reports were numbered accord- 
ing to the year of tenure of office. 

* College Records, 29 June 1897. 

*The minutes of the Corporation meet- 
ings refer to the classroom libraries as ‘the 
Department Libraries’ in order to distin- 
guish them from ‘the Main Library,’ Gore 
Hall. 
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come a tendency in most of them — is to 
increase largely the number of duplicates 
of books indispensable to the students in 
following the instruction given to them. 
Unless the students can as a rule be made 
to buy such books for themselves, the 
large classes now common seem to re- 
quire such duplication, under present 
methods of instruction. The teachers of 
such classes as a rule favor such duplica- 
tion, and some of them have exerted 
themselves to secure money to make 
purchases of a considerable number of 
duplicates. I think that in ten years we 
shall see a large growth of the class room 
libraries in this way, and it is a very ob- 
vious differentiation for them to assume 
as compared with the reserved book sys- 
tem of Gore Hall, where there is little 
duplication. 

Large duplication is a new element and 
not a desirable one in the University 
library, and it draws readers for pur- 
poses distinct from those scholarly aims, 
which the University library should 
strive to foster. Such duplication is sure 
in time to leave as a burden a mass of 
books outgrown and out of date which 
are not a proper possession of the main 
library. The discarding of them in such 
a separate collection as is suggested can 
be more easily managed, than where they 
have been regularly made a component 
part of the shelf-lists and catalogues of 
the main collection. The use of them at 
all times will draw from the general li- 
brary the mass of readers, who use books 
not as scholars but as a means to passing 
examinations. This is an element that 
will not be missed in the general library, 
except as relieving its service from un- 
scholarly demands. 

Respectfully submitted 
Justin Winsor 
Librarian 


Winsor’s plan for placing the class- 
room libraries in one building was in- 
tended to solve the problem of pro- 


II! 


viding proper supervision of these 
libraries during the hours when they 
were open to the students, with mini- 
mum cost to the University yet with 
maximum amount of efficiency. Ever 
since 1880 the acquisition of books by 
departments had been placed under 
the control of the University Libra- 
rian, in accordance with a Corporation 
vote of December 13 of that year to 
the effect that 


1. No books shall hereafter be pur- 
chased by any department of the Uni- 
versity, except the Law School, out 
of appropriations or otherwise, unless 
through the Librarian of the University, 
who shall from time to time prescribe 
the form for ordering purchases and 
rendering account for the same. 

2. All books hereafter acquired by 
any department of the University by 
purchase or gift shall be sent to the Col- 
lege Library, where they shall be cata- 
logued, and have the stamp and book 
plate of the University put upon them, 
before they are sent to the library of the 


Department.5 


The time was at hand, therefore, when 
the classroom libraries could be de- 
veloped adequately to care for the 
undergraduate students, though no 
prohibition existed against caring for 
graduate students as well. From Win- 
sor’s closing remarks it is clear that he 


*College Records, 13 December 1880. 
These provisions had had their genesis in 
‘A Scheme for Consolidating the Purchase 
of Books for the University, Handed at 
Their Request to the Corporation, De. 1880,’ 
drawn up by Winsor (autograph copy in 
Council and Corporation Papers, December 
1880, in the Archives; rd revised copy, 
in secretary’s hand, in College Papers, 13 
December 1880). Winsor’s document is im- 
portant as a fundamental step toward cen- 
tralizing library administration. The provi- 
sions voted by the Corporation in 1880 were 
slightly amended in a vote of 31 October 
1892. 
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regarded the main library as dedicated 
primarily to scholarship. In his view, 
the main library and the classroom 
libraries were to have different objec- 
tives, and were to obtain those objec- 
tives through collections differing in 
content. His plan was a broad one, 
and from it grew not only the great 
collection of the main library, now 
housed in Widener, but also a new 
development of the classroom library 
which did not limit itself to the func- 
tions, or display, necessarily, the char- 
acteristics described by him as belong- 
ing to the classroom library. 

Among the first in this new cate- 
gory was the Child Memorial Library, 
supported by the Child Memorial 
Fund, the income of which was to pur- 
chase books through the main library 
in accordance with the provisions of 
1880. The kind of library it was to 
be had been envisaged by Professor 
Child, himself a great teacher both of 
undergraduate and graduate students, 
as well as a great scholar. Child had 
commenced his teaching with the pre- 
scribed and elective courses in com- 
position then usual. But he soon be- 
gan to develop courses in English lit- 
erature, leading ultimately to graduate 
instruction. Throughout his career 
he was aware of the differing prob- 
lems of both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate study. He did not live to create 
the library which received his name, 
but his views about what such a library 
should be certainly influenced its cre- 
ators. Here, for example, is a para- 
graph from a letter of 9 January 1897 
written by John H. Gardiner, ’85, 
Treasurer of the Child Memorial Fund, 

*Child’s appointments were as follows: 
Tutor 1846-51, Instructor in Rhetoric 1848- 


51, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory 1851-76, Professor of English 1876-96. 
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to Prescott H. Butler, ’69, who was 
canvassing the New York Harvard 
alumni in behalf of the Fund: 


The memorial is to take the form of 
an endowment fund for the department 
library. The Corporation will supply 
suitable rooms for the library, so that 
the income of the fund will be spent on 
the purchase and maintenance of books 
for the use of the teachers and students 
in the department. Professor Child was 
much interested in the establishment of 
such a library, for he had felt for some 
years the embarrassment in his teaching 
from the fact that the great increase in 
the number of students has made the 
supply of books in the general library 
inadequate to the demand; so that it is 
often with the greatest difficulty that 
students come to personal knowledge of 
the works on which the lectures are 
based. So sensible was Professor Child 
of this evil that he would have himself 
have attempted to raise an endowment 
but for the hard times of the last few 
years. The form that the memorial is to 
take would therefore seem to be par- 
ticularly fitting, in that it will not only 
be of great and lasting usefulness in pro- 
moting the work to which he gave his 
life, but that it will fulfil a wish that was 
especially near to his heart.? 


Likewise, as we shall see below, the 
terms of the deed of gift of the Fund 
to the President and Fellows sought 
to give tangible and permanent form 
to the ideas and ideals in teaching and 
research of Harvard’s first Professor 
of English. 

Child died 11 September 1896. By 


"From a printed copy of the letter form- 
ing part of a collection relating to the Child 
Memorial Fund filed in the Archives under 
Letters, Votes, etc., 1896-98 (UAV 363.112). 
The collection includes the deed of gift to 
the President and Fellows, letters and lists 
of donors, and records of gifts of money, 
books, and pictures. 
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December of that year, the raising of 
the Memorial Fund was well under 
way, in the hands of the following 
Committee for the Department of 
English: Le Baron R. Briggs, ’75, Bar- 
rett Wendell, ’77, George L. Kit- 
tredge, ’82, John H. Gardiner, ’85, 
Augustin H. Parker, ’97, and Edgar 
H. Wells, ’97. The letters received by 
the Committee show how highly Pro- 
fessor Child was regarded as friend, 
teacher, and scholar. Of the great 
number, three may stand as representa- 
tive. President Eliot wrote: ‘I want 
to join in the commemoration of his 
beautiful character and admirable life 
work.’ Joseph H. Choate, ’52, wrote: 
‘His kindness to me began when I was 
his Freshman in Holworthy 9 in 1848.’ 
And, finally, the last paragraph of a 
circular letter sent out from Mr 
Choate’s office by Mr Butler in an ap- 
peal for contributions to the Fund 
reads: ‘I wish you would take time to 
read this letter for I need add nothing 
to its statements to convince you of 
the importance and value of the pro- 
posed foundation, and of its fitness as 
a memorial to one who was not only 
so prominent among men of letters, 
but also so personally dear to us all.’ ® 

By February 1897 the Committee 
was able to present the first instalment 
of the Fund ($7,500) and to state 
tentatively the conditions to be at- 
tached to the gift. At its meeting of 
February 8 the Corporation voted to 
establish the Fund upon the terms 
named by the Committee? Four 
months later the Committee was able 


* All the letters quoted in this paragraph 
are in the Child Memorial Fund collection 
in the Archives. 

*College Records, 8 February 1897, with 
a letter of the Committee dated 1 Febru- 
ary 1897. 
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to make its final report, under date of 
June 9, as follows: 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. June oth 1897 


The President and Fellows 
of Harvard College: — 


We have the honor to transmit to you 
the sum of one hundred and ninety-five 
dollars and fifty cents ($195.50), being 
the balance of the amount subscribed to 
establish an endowment in memory of 
the late Francis James Child formerly 
Professor of English in the University, 
over and above the sum of ten thousand, 
six hundred dollars ($10,600.) formerly 
sent you by us. 


x x x x x x x 


At the same time, we desire, on behalf 
of the subscribers, to state more fully 
than in our letter to you of February 1st 
(accompanying the first instalment of 
money subscribed), what are the condi- 
tions attached to the gift. These condi- 
tions are: — 

First, that the ten thousand, seven hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars and fifty 
cents ($10,795.50), and whatever addi- 
tional sums may be paid over to the 
Corporation on account of the Fund, 
shall be invested and held as an endow- 
ment fund, under the name of “The 
Francis James Child Memorial Fund.” 

Second, that the principal of this en- 
dowment fund shall be maintained at 
ten thousand, seven hundred and ninety- 
five dollars and fifty cents ($10,795.50), 
or whatever maximum amount it may 
reach by additional subscriptions paid in 
to the Corporation hereafter; and if at 
any time it should become necessary for 
this purpose, the whole or any part of 
the income derived from the Fund shall, 
at the discretion of the Treasurer of the 
University, be retained and added to the 
original Fund. 

Third, that all the income from the 
Fund not so retained for the purpose of 
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maintaining the principal of the endow- 
ment, as above provided, shall be ex- 
pended in the purchase of books and 
manuscripts relating to the study of Eng- 
lish, and in their maintenance in a proper 
state of binding and repair. 

Fourth, that in every book or manu- 
script purchased with the income of the 
Fund, shall be inserted a book-plate, in- 
dicating that the book or manuscript is 
a part of the Child Memorial Library. 

Fifth, that the choice of the books or 
manuscripts to be purchased, the decision 
of when and in what manner they shall 
be rebound or repaired, the selection of 
the book-plate, and the determination of 
all other details in regard to the expendi- 
ture of the income of the Fund, shall be 
made by the Department of English in 
the University, it being the intention of 
the givers that the control of the income 
of this Fund, except that portion thereof 
as may be retained by the Treasurer of 
the University as above provided, shall 
remain in the hands of such members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the 
University, or of any other body or 
bodies succeeding to its powers and 
duties, as are engaged in the teaching of 
English. 

We further append, for purposes of 
record, a list of the subscribers to this 
Fund, and a copy of the book-plate 
which has been provided by the Depart- 
ment to mark each book and manuscript. 


(Signed ) 
L. B. R. Briggs J. H. Gardiner 
Barrett Wendell Augustin H. Parker 


G. L. Kittredge Edgar H. Wells 


This report was presented to the Cor- 
poration at its meeting of June 209, 
with the following action taken: 


Voted that the terms named in said let- 
ter be accepted as those upon which the 
Child Memorial Fund is established, in 
place of those named in the letter from 
the Committee, dated February 1, 1897 
and entered in the record of the meeting 
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of this Board on February 8, 1897; but 
subject to the conditions of the standing 
votes of the Corporation, passed Decem- 
ber 13, 1880, concerning the regulation 
of the purchase and care of books belong- 
ing to the several departments of the 


University.1° 


By this vote, the Child Memorial 
Library became a reality. Its first offi- 
cial appearance with this title is in the 
first report of William Coolidge Lane, 
who succeeded Winsor as Librarian 
of Harvard College on the latter’s 
death in October 1897.11 The library 
was then still housed in Sever 2 and 4, 
along with the German, Spanish, and 
Italian libraries (French being in Sever 
21), Since a request to the Corporation 
for the assignment of Holden Chapel 
to the Child Memorial and other li- 
braries connected with the Division 
of Modern Languages * could not be 
granted, it being impossible to pro- 
vide otherwise for the Department of 
Elocution and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association.'* However, a year 
later Lane was able to report that 


During the summer the Warren House 
on Quincy Street, which has been as- 
signed to the use of the Division of Mod- 
ern Languages, was fitted with shelves 
and furniture; and in it are now installed 
the Child Memorial Library, the Ro- 
mance Library, the libraries of the 
French and German Departments, and 


“Both report and vote appear in the 
College Records under date of 29 June 
1897. An additional $25.00 had been added 
to the Fund by this date, bringing the total 
to $10,820.50. 

™ William C. Lane, First Report, 1897- 
98; on p. 12 Lane states: “The Child Memo- 
rial Library is the only one of the class- 
room libraries that has a permanent fund of 
its own.’ 

* The Division had been created in 1891, 
with Child as its first Chairman. 

* College Records, 14 June 1897. 
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(upstairs) the Sanskrit library of the 
Indo-Iranian Department. The rooms 
are well adapted for the purpose, have 
something of the attractive and familiar 
air of a private library, and are open from 
9 A. M. to 10 P. M. in constant charge of 
an attendant, so that the condition of 
these libraries is far better than it has 
previously been when they were scat- 
tered in the class-rooms of Sever Hall 
and subject to no constant supervision. 
It is no doubt true that most persons 
find it easier and pleasanter to work in 
a room of moderate size than in a great 
reading room where there are unavoid- 
able distractions.!* 


And in 1goo he stated that 


The Warren House on Quincy Street 
in which the libraries of the modern 
languages and of Sanskrit were installed 
last year has been moved during the 
summer back from Quincy Street to 
Prescott Street so as to make room for 
the New Harvard Union. At present it 
seems a little remote in its situation, but 
when the new club building is finished 
and occupied its proximity to what is 
expected to be a new centre of college 
life will be in its favor.15 


A beginning had thus been made to- 
ward the unified housing of the ‘class- 
room’ libraries which Winsor had con- 
templated in his Gymnasium proposal 
of 1892. And with the construction of 
Widener it became possible to place 
under one roof all such libraries. 
Thither, with its fellows, the Child 
Memorial Library moved in 1915, to 
occupy Room Z, at the northwest cor- 
ner of the top floor, and in Room Z it 
has remained ever since.'® 


* Second Report, 1898-99. 

“Third Report, 1899-1900. 

* With the removal of the Woodberry 
Poetry Collection from Widener to Lamont 
in 1949, Rooms W, X, and Y, adjacent to 
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It is clear that after 1899 the at- 
tendants in the Child Memorial and 
similar libraries were engaged and paid 
by the Librarian of Harvard College. 
The money to pay the attendant was 
transferred annually to the main li- 
brary from the general funds set aside 
as the budgets for the various depart- 
ments. From 1899 to 1902 the annual 
totals for these libraries is known: 
1899-1900, $1263.50; 1900-01, $1225.- 
28; 1901-02, $1500." This centralizing 
of administration, in making the at- 
tendants responsible ultimately to the 
Librarian, may justifiably be regarded 
as one more manifestation of the trend 
initiated by Winsor’s ‘Scheme of Con- 
solidation’ of 1880. 

The names of attendants of the 
Child Memorial Library have in gen- 
eral gone unrecorded, and in most 
cases tenure of office was doubtless 
brief. There is one notable exception, 
however, in the person of Francis 
Storer Thacher, S.T.B.’73, who served 
from October 1908 to his retirement 
in May 1923. Thacher was in charge 
of all the libraries in Warren House, 
and after the transfer to Widener con- 
tinued to exercise a supervisory func- 
tion from his desk in Room Z."* In 
recent years, graduate students have 
served as attendants ‘in the Child as in 
many other special libraries. 





the Child Memorial Library, became avail- 
able for other p Rooms W and X 
have been pln wry into two faculty 
studies (at present occupied by members of 
the English t), while Room Y 
has been fitted up as an English — 
room, with ing which might in time 
available ivan deci en the Child 
Memorial Library. 

Ledgers listing the main library em- 
ployees from 1896 to 1905 (HO 515.36F), in 
the Archives. 

“Thacher died in May 1923, just after 
his retirement. 
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The Department of English, em- 
powered to purchase books through 
the main library from the income of 
the Child Memorial Fund, has natu- 
rally always determined the nature of 
the collection maintained in the Child 
Memorial Library. Designed as a 
working library of English literature, 
it has so remained throughout its 
course. Concentration has been upon 
standard texts and critical works, from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present, 
though the twentieth century is more 
fully represented in the English Tu- 
torial Library, to be discussed below. 

Unlike its classroom predecessor, the 
Child Memorial Library has not pur- 
chased considerable numbers of dupli- 
cates. Further, when the Lamont Li- 
brary for undergraduates was insti- 
tuted, such duplicates as the Child 
Memorial Library had of reasonably 
obtainable books were transferred 
thither, the Child Memorial Library 
retaining only duplicates of certain 
essential out-of-print books. How- 
ever, the fact that Child Memorial Li- 
brary books do not circulate, but are 
continuously available to those who 
use the library, coupled with the in- 
creasing pressure of graduate students 
upon the English books in the stacks 
of Widener, has recently led to some 
modification in the book purchasing 
policy. In consequence, the library 
may now contain two or three edi- 
tions of a given author, but not two 
or three sets of the same edition. The 
library thus seeks to assure the con- 
stant availability of at least one set of 
the principal scholarly editions, even 
though all stack sets may be reserved 
in students’ stalls or professors’ studies. 

The Child Memorial Library has 
always been open to graduate students, 
and to undergraduates upon recom- 
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mendation of a member of the Depart- 
ment of English. However, with the 
coming of the House Libraries, about 
1930, and still more tellingly with the 
opening of Lamont in 1949, under- 
graduate use inevitably decreased. 
None the less, there are still certain 
special aspects of undergraduate inter- 
est, as an account of the development 
of the English Tutorial Library will 
show. 

The introduction of the tutorial 
system of instruction in the middle 
twenties brought with it a need for 
tutorial book collections. An item, 
‘Books,’ appeared in the tutorial budget 
of the Division of Modern Languages, 
shared among the English, German, 
and Romance Languages Tutorial 
Boards, apparently according to the 
number of students tutored. From 
1924-25 to 1931-32 the book item was 
evidently $500.00, divided as follows: 
English $310.00, German $40.00, Ro- 
mance Languages $150.00. After 
1932, the book item diminished gradu- 
ally, and disappeared in 1939-40. 

The English Tutorial Library, 
shelved as early as 1924-25 in the 
Child Memorial Room,2® was devel- 
oped by Professor J. Tucker Murray, 
Chairman of the English Tutorial 
Board, and by his successor, Professor 
Arthur Colby Sprague, together with 
Drs Philip Souers, W. Ellery Sedg- 
wick, and Philip A. Child. The books 


* Division of Modern Languages, Cor- 
respondence and Papers, 1924-40, in the Ar- 
chives (UAV 578.10). From the tutorial 
budgets for the English Department, con- 
tained in these files, it is apparent that the 
book funds for all three tutorial libraries in 
the Modern Languages came from the Har- 
vard Book Fund for Duplicates. 

* Appendix to Archibald C. Coolidge’s re- 
port as Director of the University Library 
for 1924-25, printed with the Report of the 
President of Harvard College for 1924-25. 
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chosen were principally modern po- 
etry, fiction, and criticism, and they 
were chosen with prescient discrimi- 
nation. Tutors might use the books 
themselves, or loan them to their stu- 
dents provided they, as tutors, guar- 
anteed the books’ return. It was a 
library for tutors as well as for those 
tutored. 

This library, shelved in specially 
purchased book cases, was kept dis- 
tinct from the Child Memorial Li- 
brary until 1941, when its books were 
added to the Child Memorial total. 
The combined collection has since 
been known as the Child Memorial 
and English Tutorial Library.** The 
special Tutorial Library stamp has 
been supplanted by the Child Memo- 
rial Library stamp, and additions to the 
Tutorial Library have been purchased 
from the Child Memorial Fund. 

These purchases have recently been 
considerably augmented. After a 
gradual decline in importance over a 
period of years, through restriction 
of the role played by the tutorial sys- 
tem in the educational framework,” 
the English Tutorial collection has as- 
sumed new significance — in connec- 
tion with the written tutorial exami- 
nation which all concentrators in Eng- 
lish must take in the spring of their 
senior year. In 1950 the Tutorial 


™ The Library has also been known un- 
officially a years as the English De- 
t ° 
*In me cong the Division of Modern 
Languages turned over responsibility for 
tutorial work to its component departments; 
control of the tutorial libraries naturally 
accompanied this transfer. Among the fac- 
tors affecting the function and use of the 
tutorial libraries were the development of 
similar collections in the House Libraries 
(through the activity of resident tutors rep- 
resenting the various fields) and, 
more decisively, the establishment of the 
Lamont Library. 
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Board of the Department of English 
issued a revised edition of A Tutorial 
Bibliography of English Literature, 
forty pages, including American and 
contemporary Celtic literature. This 
bibliography contains titles recom- 
mended for reading in preparation for 
the tutorial examination. All titles not 
already in the combined Child Memo- 
rial and Tutorial Library have been 
ordered. This will mean an increase 
of several hundred volumes over per- 
haps a three-year period, a very wel- 
come addition to the resources of the 
combined Library, particularly in 
American literature since 1900 and in 
the Celtic field. 

The statistics of the Child Memo- 
rial Fund and of the Child Memorial 
Library deserve attention to show the 
growth of each. It will be remem- 
bered that on the establishment of the 
Library in June 1897 the Committee 
for the Fund turned over to the Cor- 
poration $10,820.50.7% As of 30 June 
1951 the principal of the Fund stood 
at $28,721.54.7* In its first year the 
Child Memorial Library totaled 2,318 
volumes (of which 41 were on de- 
posit), thus showing a more than three 
hundred per cent increase over the 
655 volumes of the classroom library 
which it had succeeded.** In 1919-20 
the total was 5,945, and by 1940-41 it 
had reached 8,280, there being an in- 
crease of 596 volumes in the latter 
year, largely through the incorpora- 
tion of the Tutorial Library. There 
™See note 10 above. 

“Paul C. Cabot, Financial Report to the 


Board of Overseers of Harvard College for 
the Fiscal Year 1950-51. p. 155. 

* The yearly figures for the Child Memo- 
rial Library may be found in the printed 
annual rts to the President of the Li- 
brarian of Harvard College or the Director 


of the University Library, except for the 
years 1929 to 1940. 
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were slight decreases in 1946-47, 
1947-48, and 1948-49, because of 


transfers of duplicates to Lamont, but 
1949-50 and 1950-51 showed increases 
of 296 and 80 volumes respectively, 
plainly reflecting the buying based on 
the Tutorial Bibliography noted above. 
On 30 June 1951 the total for the com- 
bined Child Memorial and English Tu- 
torial Library stood at 8,888.7¢ 


“Figure kindly supplied by the Office 
of the Director of the University Library, 
rior to inclusion in the Director’s Report 
OF 1950-51. 

For the sake of completeness, mention 
should be made of one more English library, 
that located in Warren House and known, 
until the transformation of English A into a 
General Education course in 1951, as the 
English A Library. This library first ap- 

in the Director’s Report for 1926-27, 
where it is listed as the Reations English 
Library, 42 Holyoke Street, and is credited 
with 1,740 volumes. The total for the War- 
ren House Library as of 30 June 1951 was 
2,661 (figure again supplied by the Office of 
the Director). The future of this library is 
at present under discussion. 
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The record of growth may not be 
spectacular, but it is clearly in keep- 
ing with the aims and function of the 
Library envisaged by its founders. If 
it has not followed exactly the pat- 
tern outlined for classroom libraries 
by Justin Winsor in his report to the 
President and Fellows in 1892, it is 
because changing circumstances have 
brought forth effective responses in 
other directions; Winsor’s pattern has, 
perhaps, been fulfilled by the Lamont 
Library in a broader and happier way 
than he could have foreseen. Yet 
changing circumstances have not in- 
validated the record of service to edu- 
cation performed for over fifty years 
by the Child Memorial Library, a 
service as alive today as in the nineties, 
and, it is hoped, as appropriate to the 
ideals of the great scholar whose name 
it bears. 

James B. Munn 


The Duchess Replies to the King 


in 1729 (or 1728-9) as they would 

write it) the newspapers had a 
good story to print. In our day it 
would be featured; but in 1729 kings, 
duchesses, and especially prime minis- 
ters had to be considered tenderly, and 
so the story ‘broke’ in small fragmen- 
tary items. On the second page of the 
Universal Spectator for Saturday 8 
March the first item printed under 
London news was the following: 


[= London at the end of February 


His Grace the Duke of Queensberry 
and Dover hath resign’d his Place of Lord 
Vice-Admiral of Scotland, to which 
Office is annex’d a Salary of r1oool. per 
annum. 


In days when ‘every man has his price’ 
not even a duke forgoes a place that 
nets 1oool. unless something is very 
wrong. On the fourth and last page of 
the journal (a weekly journal!) occur 
two further items. The first is tact- 
fully impersonal: 


The latter End of last Week Mr. Vice- 
Chamberlain Stanhope waited on a cele- 
brated Dutchess, to forbid her Grace’s 
appearing at Court; and it’s said to be 
about the second Part of the Beggar’s 
Opera. 


Immediately following is an item 
couched so as to imply identification 
of the offending duchess: 

















Notes 


Last Monday the Right Honourable 
Mr. Vice-Chamberlain Stanhope was 
twice to wait on her Grace the Dutchess 
of Queensberry, at the Duke’s House in 
Burlington Gardens. 


Now Catherine, Duchess of Queens- 
berry, was not a person to exclude 
from Court lightly. She was a Hyde, 
and the Hydes were no fools, and her 
mother had been both a great beauty 
and a great wit. ‘Kitty,’ two years 
before she was married to the Duke, 
had been celebrated by Matthew Prior 
as ‘the female Phaeton’ — 


beautiful and young, 
And as a colt untam’d— 


who upon incessant begging had won 
the family car on a certain day: 


Fondness prevail’d, mamma gave way; 
Kitty, at heart’s desire, 

Obtain’d the chariot for a day 
And set the world on fire. 


That was in 1718 or earlier, but in 
1729 she was still inflammatory. The 
story of her royal offense is best told 
in Lord Hervey’s Memoirs: 


Among the remarkable occurrences of 
this winter I cannot help relating that of 
the Duchess of Queensberry being for- 
bid the Court, and the occasion of it. 
One Gay, a poet, had written a ballad 
opera, which was thought to reflect a 
little upon the Court, and a good deal 
upon the Minister [Walpole]. It was 
called The Beggars’ Opera, had a prodi- 
gious run, and was so extremely pretty 
in its kind, that even those who were most 
glanced at in the satire had prudence 
enough to disguise their resentment by 
chiming in with the universal applause 
with which it was performed. Gay, who 
had attached himself to Mrs. Howard 
and been disappointed of preferment at 
Court, finding this couched satire upon 
those to whom he imputed his disappoint- 
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ment succeed so well, wrote a second 
part to this opera [Polly], less pretty, 
but more abusive, and so little disguised, 
that Sir Robert Walpole resolved, rather 
than suffer himself to be produced for 
thirty nights together upon the stage in 
the person of a highwayman, to make 
use of his friend the Duke of Grafton’s 
authority as Lord Chamberlain to put a 
stop to the representation of it. Accord- 
ingly this theatrical Craftsman was pro- 
hibited at every playhouse. Gay, irritated 
at this bar thrown in the way both of his 
interest and his revenge, zested the work 
with some supplemental invectives, and 
resolved to print it by subscription. The 
Duchess of Queensberry set herself at 
the head of this undertaking, and soli- 
cited every mortal that came in her way, 
or in whose way she could put herself, 
to subscribe. To a woman of her qual- 
ity, proverbially beautiful, and at the top 
of the polite and fashionable world, 
people were ashamed to refuse a guinea, 
though they were afraid to give it. Her 
solicitations were so universal and so 
pressing, that she came even into the 
Queen’s apartment, went round the 
drawing-room, and made even the 
King’s servants contribute to the print- 
ing of a thing which the King had forbid 
being recited. The King, when he came 
into the drawing-room, seeing her Grace 
very busy in a corner with three or four 
men, asked her what she had been doing. 
She answered, what must be agreeable, 
she was sure, to anybody so humane as 
His Majesty, for it was an act of charity, 
and a charity to which she did not despair 
of bringing His Majesty to contribute. 
Enough was said for each to understand 
the other, and though the King did not 
then (as the Duchess of Queensberry 
reported) appear at all angry, yet this 
proceeding of her Grace’s, when talked 
over in private between His Majesty and 
the Queen, was so resented, that Mr. 
Stanhope, then Vice-Chamberlain to the 
King, was sent in form to the Duchess 
of Queensberry to desire her to forbear 
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coming to Court. His message was ver- 
bal. Her answer, for fear of mistakes, 
she desired to send in writing, wrote it 


on the spot... . 
When her Grace had finished this 


paper, drawn with more spirit than accu- 
racy, she gave it to Mr. Stanhope, who 
desired her to think again, asked pardon 
for being so impertinent as to offer her 
any advice, but begged she would give 
him leave to carry an answer less rough 
than that she had put into his hands. 
Upon this she wrote another, but so 
much more disrespectful, that he desired 
the first again and delivered it. Most 
people blamed the Court upon this occa- 
sion. What the Duchess of Queensberry 
did was certainly impertinent; but the 
manner of resenting it was thought im- 
politic. 

The fame of this written reply of 
the Duchess was at once national. 
Even from far-off Dublin Dean Swift 
wrote to Gay: ‘You must... tell 
her Grace that she is a general toast 
among all honest folks here, and par- 
ticularly at the Deanery, even in the 
face of my Whig subjects.’? As an ex- 
tempore exercise in verbal flaying the 
reply was a neat job. Hitherto its text 
has been known from Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs, but since a copy, in the hand 
of the Duchess, has recently been 
added to the Gay Collection in the 
Harvard College Library, it is here 
printed from her Grace’s own holo- 
graph. Unlike Lord Hervey’s text it 
bears no date: he assigned it to ‘Feb. 
27, 1728-9’— which would be the 
Friday sennight preceding the news- 
paper accounts. Otherwise the text is 
practically, but not exactly, identical 


+ John, Lord Hervey, Memoirs (ed. Sedg- 


wick), I, 98-100. 
*Swift, Correspondence (ed. Ball), IV, 


133. 
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with what he printed. She wrote ‘on 
the spot’ as follows: 


The Ds of Queensberry is surpris’d, & 
well pleas’d that y* King has given her 
soe agreable a command as forbidding 
her y* Court, where She never came for 
diversion, but to bestow a great Civility 
on y* King & Queen. She hopes yt by 
soe unpresidented an order the King will 
see as few as he wishes at his Court; par- 
ticularly such as dare to think, & speak 
Truth; I dare not do otherwise; & ought 
not, nor could have imagin’d, yt would 
not have been y® highest compliment I 


could possibly pay y® King, to endeavour 
to support truth & Innocence in his house; 


when the King & Queen had told me yt 
they had not read Mt Gay’s Play. 
C. Queensberry 


I have certainly done right then to stand 
by my own words, rather then his Grace 
of Grafton’s, who has neither made use 
of Truth, Judgment, or Honour through 
this whole affair either for himself or 


Friends. 


Thus the noble lady relieved her 
feelings in a message even more barbed 
than might appear; for the Hanoverian 
kings of England did not find their 
Courts either much frequented or very 
gay. In 1717 Alexander Pope on a 
visit to Hampton Court wrote to 
Martha Blount: ‘No lone house in 
Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, 
is more contemplative than this Court; 
and as proof of it, I need only tell you, 
Mrs. Lepell walked with me three or 
four hours by moonlight, and we met 
no creature of any quality but the 
King, who gave audience all alone to 
the vice-chamberlain under the gar- 
den wall.’ ® 


*Pope, Works (ed. Elwin-Courthope), 
IX, 274. 
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The Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
berry after 1729 spent more time at 
Amesbury, with their costly protégé, 
John Gay. Gay shot partridges; the 


The Passport Note 


cently acquired by the Harvard 
Keats Collection, is a small frag- 
ment of paper (Plate Ia) on which is 


written: 


Pes: to Keats’s passport, re- 


the pasport arriverd before we sarted 
—I dont think I shall be long ill 
God bless you — farewell John Keats 


This wording will be recognized as 
that of the ‘letter’ published by Harry 
Buxton Forman in the 1883! and later 
editions of Keats’s works with the 
note: “The scrap of paper with these 
few words written upon it bears no 
date, address, or other indication as to 
what point of his journey Keats had 
reached when he wrote it, or as to the 
person for whom it was destined.’ 
‘These few words’ were printed by 
Maurice Buxton Forman in his 1931 
edition of Keats’s letters? with his 
father’s note, ending ‘or for whom it 
was destined,’ and in 1935 and 1947 ® 
with the same note expanded to include 
‘but it seems probable that it was for 
Taylor or Haslam and was written 

* The Poetical Works and Other Writings 
of Jobn Keats Now First Brought Together, 
Including Poems and Numerous Letters Not 
Before Published, ed. Harry Buxton Forman 
(London, 1883), IV, 104. 

* The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice 
Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1931), II, 563. 

* The Letters of Jobn Keats, 2nd ed. [3rd 
ed.], with revisions and additional letters, 
ed. Maurice Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1935 
[1947]), p. 519. 


Duke dozed; and the Duchess pre- 
sumably exercised her wit on the dairy 
maids. 

Georce SHERBURN 


Attributed to Keats 


just before leaving Gravesend,’ as well 
as considerable further information 
about the departure of the ship not 
particularly relevant to the note. 

At first glance the handwriting in 
the Harvard copy of the note appears 
very unlike Keats’s well-known neat 
and legible calligraphy. A comparison 
of the note with a letter written by 
his companion, Joseph Severn, at the 
outset of the voyage reveals that the 
handwriting in the body of the note is 
actually Severn’s (see Plate Ic). It 
might be possible that the note, writ- 
ten by Severn, was signed by Keats, 
but the authenticity of the signature 
itself is doubtful. The fact that this 
note is in Severn’s hand and that the 
body of it is quite clearly in no way 
a conscious imitation of Keats’s auto- 
graph aroused my curiosity about the 
copy in the Morgan Library from 
which the Formans reproduced the 
letter. The Morgan Library kindly 
supplied a photograph of their note, 
with permission to reproduce it. This 
copy also proves to be in Severn’s 
hand, with a doubtful signature. In 
the printed version the pen-slips in 
writing have not been reproduced. 
The following is the Morgan Library 
note (Plate Ib) as written: 


the paspsport arriverd before we started 
I dont think I shall be long ill. 
God bless you— farewell John Keats 
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No reasonable explanation has yet 
been made for even one copy of this 
note, written by Severn, but, possibly, 
signed by Keats. The fact that two 
copies exist merely complicates the 
question. That there may be an ex- 
planation for the note, nevertheless, 
this paper will attempt to show. 

In trying to get some light on these 
puzzling scraps of paper I took the 
Harvard fragment to the Morgan Li- 
brary and compared the two. They 
are both written on a heavy paper used 
by Severn for the first long letter he 
wrote on board the Maria Crowther 
and sent to William Haslam from 
Dungeness, dated ‘20% [for 21*t] Sept" 
1820.’ The Harvard copy bears a 
portion of the same watermark (the 
figure of Britannia within a crowned 
oval frame). The Morgan Library 
copy lacks the watermark, but is other- 
wise similar. The ink of the Morgan 
Library note is more faded than that 
of the Harvard note. 

It has heretofore been assumed that 
the signatures are genuine, and that 
the passport and the illness mentioned 
in the note are Keats’s. Apart from 
the doubtful character of the signa- 
tures themselves, to which I will re- 
turn, there is every reason to suppose 
that the passport referred to was 
Severn’s, and a decided possibility that 
the illness was also his. 

At this point it will be well to re- 
capitulate briefly the start of the voy- 
age of Keats and Severn to Italy. 
Keats, having left Hampstead on Sep- 
tember 13 to stay with his publisher, 
John Taylor, in Fleet Street, ‘to be 


* In the Harvard Keats Collection. Printed 
in Hyder E. Rollins, The Keats Circle: Let- 
ters and Papers, 1816-1878 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948), I, 148-154. 
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ready to go by the Vessel,’® learned 
from a letter of Haslam* to Taylor 
that Severn had decided to go with 
him. Severn had to make all his prep- 
arations between Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 13, and early Sunday morning, 
September 17, including the procur- 
ing of his passport. His preparations 
were complicated by his father’s ex- 
treme opposition to his going, an oppo- 
sition that culminated in the father’s 
striking his son down as he attempted 
to leave the room to take his farewell 
of a younger brother. His mother 
and sister and his brother Tom helped 
him pack, and Tom accompanied him 
to the London Docks early on Sunday 
morning. There Keats, with Taylor, 
Haslam, Woodhouse, and apparently 
one or two others,’ met them, and 
they went aboard the ship, where they 
were joined by Mrs Pidgeon, one of 
the two lady passengers. Tom Severn 
then said his farewells and left them,® 
and the rest stayed aboard until the 
ship reached Gravesend in the late 
afternoon. At some time during this 
brief voyage down the river Severn 
realized that he had come away with- 
out his passport, and Haslam under- 
took to get it to him before the ship 
finally sailed. In one of his accounts 
of the voyage quoted by Sharp Severn 
wrote, ‘I could not have made much 
of a figure, for before we left Graves- 
end a lady-friend of one of those on 


*Letter from John Taylor to William 
Haslam, [13 September 1820], in the Har- 
vard Keats Collection. Printed in Rollins, 
I, 141. 

*[13 September 1820]. In the Harvard 
Keats Collection. Printed in Rollins, I, 140. 

* William Sharp, The Life and Letters of 
Joseph Severn (London, 1892), pp. 50-51. 

* Rollins, I, 149, n. 5. 

* As Severn says in his first journal letter 
to Haslam, 21 September 1820. See Rollins, 
I, 149. 
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Notes 


board looked hesitatingly at Keats and 
myself and inquired which was the 
dying man. I was suffering at the time 
from liver complaint, and was very 
pale and wan.’ ° 

The following morning Severn 
went ashore with the Captain to get 
some additional supplies. In his letter 
of 21 September ™* Severn wrote, ‘at 
six came down my pasport — we were 
not surprised — for we made sure of it 
since our oak friend Haslam had the 
getting of it The other Lady passen- 
ger arrived soon after a Miss Cotterell 

.. the pasport coming... un- 
loosed all my prattle.’ Immediately 
after Miss Cotterell’s arrival the ship 
set sail. An unsigned, possibly incom- 
plete, note from Severn to Haslam is 
dated “Tuesday Mor® 1/2 past 8’. 
The note begins well enough as Severn 
starts to give an account of the voy- 
age so far, but the handwriting quickly 
deteriorates, and the reason is soon 
apparent: ‘here I must stop for I begin 
to break down — we are now 13 miles 


fr om Margate I am pumping away all 
the circumbanditusses of my craw are 
in motion my breakfast — is a matter 
just come to light’ (see Plate Ic). It is 
in just this same untidy, and unhappy, 
handwriting that the two ‘passport 
notes’ are written. In the section of 
the September 21 letter dated ‘19 
Septr Tuesday off Dover Castle &c’ 
Severn wrote: *. . . poor me! I began 
to feel a waltzing on my stomach at 
breakfast when I wrote the note to 
you I was going it most soundly.’ ** 
The “Tuesday Mor®’ note was evi- 
dently sent off to Haslam in just about 

* Sharp, p. 54. 

* Rollins, I, 150-151. 

“In the Harvard Keats Collection. 


Printed in Rollins, I, 146. 
* Rollins, I, 151. 
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its present a incomplete state, 
for Haslam forwarded it to Taylor on 
Saturday, 23 September, saying ‘I have 
the enclosed from Severn this morning 
—the thing is in itself so small that 
I have no heart to make extracts so 
send you the original —an original 
indeed you'll say.** After a call at 
the ship’s agency Haslam decided the 
ship must have ‘sailed for Naples 
either Wednesday night or early on 
Thursday morning.’ * There is noth- 
ing to indicate where Severn’s note 
was mailed — perhaps the Maria Crow- 
ther touched at Margate, and it was 
sent from there. Haslam clearly did 
not consider that Keats and Severn 
had yet ‘sailed for Naples,’ and he 
could not know that it would still be 
over a week before they would really 
be out of the Channel. 

Even in this brief summary it will 
be seen that Severn was in a state of 
mental and physical distress when he 
started on the voyage to Italy. Just 
where Haslam had to go to get Sev- 
ern’s rt is not stated, but very 
likely Severn had had it at home when 
he left, under the cloud of his father’s 
insane anger, in haste to reach the dock 
before the ship sailed, and had simply 
forgotten to pick it up. In that case 
Haslam would have applied to Tom 
Severn, who had been his brother’s 
ally through the family storm. Tom 
knew the state of his brother’s health, 
and would have been made very anx- 
ious at the discovery that Joseph had 
gone without his passport. If Has- 
lam did apply to Tom, that circum- 
stance might account for the duplicate 
notes — one going to Haslam and the 
second to Tom. However that may 


“Note in the Harvard Keats Collection. 
Printed in Rollins, I, 158. 
* Rollins, [, 158. 
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be, I think one copy was enclosed in 
the first brief note to Haslam. The 
latter contains no reference to the 
passport, though it was very likely 
Severn’s first opportunity to let Has- 
lam know, at least in writing, that the 

rt had arrived in time. I think it 
very probable that Severn realized as 
he was sealing up his note that he had 
not mentioned the passport and hastily 
wrote this little additional note, with 
the further statement intended to set 
Haslam’s mind at ease both as to the 
illness with which he left home and the 
seasickness so evident in the accom- 
panying letter. 

So much for the body of the notes. 
The signatures are another matter. If 
they were genuine they would, of 
course, not only invalidate the explana- 
tion offered above, but would also, as 
I have said, render any other explana- 
tion difficult. But this difficulty is by 
no means the only reason for doubt- 
ing their authenticity. Unfortunately, 
the reproductions do not bring out 
differences in the color and perma- 
nence of the ink. There is no doubt, 
however, that in both notes the name, 
‘John Keats,’ is slightly different from 
the text. 

For comparison Keats’s signatures 
from five letters written in 1820, now 
in the Harvard Keats Collection, have 
been reproduced (Plate II). The most 
obvious difference between these and 
the signatures of the passport notes is 
in the slant of the writing. In all the 
letter signatures the letters are much 
less sloping than in the passport notes. 
The most striking and consistent dif- 
ferences are in the name John, espe- 
cially in the joining of the o and hb. 
Keats consistently closed the o com- 
pletely at the top, and the connecting 
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line and the loop of the 4 begin high. 
In both passport notes the o is open at 
the top and the line to the b begins 
very low in the Morgan Library note 
and takes a downward curve before 
beginning the / in the Harvard note. 
In the passport notes the final short 
loop of the b is quite close to the first 
long loop, and separated from the n. 
In the letter signatures it will be seen 
that the final loop of the b is so sep- 
arated from the first loop and so simi- 
lar to the two loops of the m that the 
three loops suggest an m1. 

With respect to the signatures I 
believe that both were added by the 
same hand and are deliberate imita- 
tions of Keats’s signature. Each is 
slanted to make it agree with the slope 
of the writing in the body of the note, 
probably to give the impression that 
the whole was written by Keats in, 
presumably, a moment of extreme agi- 
tation. But even his most despondent 
or hasty notes never exhibit the kind 
of sloping scrawl found in the two 
passport notes (see Plate Ile). On the 
other hand, Severn’s hand at its neat- 
est is sprawling and frequently none 
too legible. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that 
Severn wrote, without signing, two 
copies of a note concerning the arrival 
of his own passport and the quite 
apparent state of ill-health in which he 
left England; that to these were later 
added, by an unknown person,"* the 
name, John Keats, in obvious imitation 

“The possibility has been ed to 
me that Severn himself was the forger, but 
such forgery is so completely at variance 
with his known character, and withal so 
pointless, considering the number of genuine 
manuscripts and pieces of manuscript of the 
poet he owned and the many he gave away 


during his life, that I see no reason to accuse 
him. 











Notes 


of the poet’s known signature, but so 
slanted as not to call attention to the 
different hand of the notes; that this 
was done in order to present an inno- 
cent little unsigned note of Severn’s 


Lord William Lennox 


ORD William Pitt Lennox, 
fourth son of the fourth Duke 
of Richmond, was born in 
1799 and died in 1881. In the course 
of his long life he was not only a 
soldier, serving as aide-de-camp to 
Wellington for three years after 
Waterloo, and to his father, who died 
of hydrophobia while fulfilling his 
duties as Governor General of Can- 
ada, but also a page at the coronation 
of George IV, a member of Parlia- 
ment in the Whig interest, and a lit- 
térateur of a miscellaneous sort — 
editor, journalist, contributor to an- 
nuals, novelist, surveyor of the sport- 
ing and dramatic scenes, and profes- 
sional raconteur.’ Before his ‘daring 
robbery,’ however, he touched litera- 
ture and literary history at two points 
only: it was his mother who gave the 
celebrated ball at Brussels from which 
the ‘sound of revelry by night’ issued, 
and he himself was famous enough by 
1826 to be characterized by Disraeli as 
the shadowy Lord Prima Donna in 
Vivian Grey. 
Among Lord William’s earliest pub- 
lications was a three-volume novel, 


*None of his rambling reminiscences 
which I have seen mentions the affair with 
which this paper is concerned: Fifty Years’ 
Biogrepbica 1 Reminiscences (London, 1863), 
Drafts on My Memory (London, 1866), My 
Recollections from 1806 to 1873 (London, 
1874), Celebrities | Have Known (London, 
1876-77). 
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as a signed note of Keats with a poig- 
nant, but, as it turns out, quite spurious 
emotional appeal. 


Masset A. E. Sreere 


and The Tuft-Hunter 


The Tuft-Hunter, printed by Frederic 
Shoberl, and published by Henry Col- 
burn at 315. 6d. in March, 1843.7 Its 
plot was neither original nor interest- 
ing. The course of true love runs un- 
evenly for Agnes Callendar and Cap- 
tain Frank Vavasour. Their uncle- 
guardians — Sir Walter Callendar, a 
kindly Whig country squire, and Lord 
Vavasour, an unprincipled and un- 
feeling Tory politician — are enemies 
and oppose the match. Furthermore, 
Agnes’ birth, as the author frequently 
reminds us, is ‘shrouded in mystery,’ 
with the result that Lord Vavasour, a 
distant relation, claims her to be illegi- 
timate and is suing for her rightful 
inheritance. The lovers’ courtship 
proceeds unhappily and unpromisingly 
(for Agnes can never marry while 
her name bears a taint) through meet- 
ings at country balls and London 
soirées, agonized farewells and self- 
imposed separations. In the third vol- 
ume, however, through a series of pain- 
fully providential incidents, a marriage 
certificate is found, mystery and taint 
are removed, and Agnes, the old Lord 
having died, becomes Lady Vavasour. 
The novel takes its title from the sub- 
plot which concerns Lionel Crouch, 
who greedily toadies to the aristocracy, 
attaching himself especially to the cyn- 


* Harvard an excellent copy, 
he epi one 4 tane Neus Gils 0a eas & 
the country. 
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ical Lord Montressor. He is subjected 
to much cruel satire: his pretentious 
dinner is a dismal failure, he puts notes 
in the wrong envelopes and has to fight 
a duel in consequence, he becomes 
seasick on the first trial of his new 
yacht, and so on. He caps his social 
climbing by marrying the Countess 
Grabowe Sandomir, who is discovered 
to be a retired governess. In the end 
he becomes the Earl of Ledbury but 
cannot enjoy his elevation, for his 
marriage has disgraced him once and 
for all. 

The Tuft-Hunter, like most of Col- 
burn’s ‘fashionable novels,’ would 
doubtless have enjoyed a good sale 
and then been forgotten, had it not 
been for one thing — it was soon ex- 
posed as a multiple plagiarism of the 
most audacious kind. The affair was 
evidently common literary gossip, but 
we trace it now most clearly in cer- 
tain letters of Thomas Hood, who, as 
editor of Colburn’s own New Montbly 
Magazine, was expected by his em- 
ployer to countenance its ‘puffing’ in 
that journal.* He proclaimed his jus- 
tifiable indignation in many private 
communications. Two letters were 
fired off at once to Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, a friend of long standing, and 
editor of the Athenaeum, which had 
long attacked Colburn’s professional 
ethics: 


Moxon was here today & says Lord 
W. Lennox came to him about a novel — 
that he said be only gave a sort of out- 
line & beads of chapters & others filled 
them up. I have no doubt after the exposé 
he will declare the true writer —I have 


*A review did ap in the New 
Montbly in February (LXVII, 279-281). 
While not rhapsodic, it was, on the whole, 
favorable. 
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strong suspicions of Shoberl* being the 
man. 

He wrote to me decidedly as from 
Lord L. — ending with a proposal to call 
on me to know whether I was willing to 
comply “with Lord L’s request.” Lord 
Lenox [sic] wrote to me that he did not 
authorize the application tho he had 
named me as the person he should pre- 
fer to write a preface — but that Shoberl 
should have applied as from Colburn. I 
wrote to ask Shoberl if he was author- 
ized by Colburn & he wrote that he was 
not but had “applied of bis own accord!” 

I have not seen the book yet — & have 
said nothing at Colburn’s of the discov- 
ery—but from the above have con- 
cluded that Shoberl was the true plagi- 
arist, wanted to entrap me into an appar- 
ent sanction of the work.5 


And again: 


The Tuft Hunter appears to be one 
of the grossest cases possible. . . . 

I have just received a note from Sho- 
berl in reference to his former ones — he 
marks it “Confidential” which I interpret 
“No word of this to Mr. Colburn.” He 
encloses a letter from Lord L. to him 
(Shoberl) dated 18 Jany — which con- 
firms Lord L’s to me viz — that the sug- 
gestion about me & a preface was to be 
made to Colburn. Shoberl did not con- 
sult Colburn but comes to me as with a 
direct request from Lord L. This I 


*‘Shoberl’ is most convincingly identified 
with Frederic Shoberl (1775-1853), who, in 
conjunction with Rudolph Ackermann, in- 
troduced the ‘annual’ into England. His son 
William, later a rival publisher but at this 
time still associated with Colburn, may, 
however, be meant. Another son, Frederic 
(Jr), printed the novel. Lennox remarked 
in his Drafts on My Memory, Il, 204: ‘I 
have had transactions with Bentley, Tux- 
ford, Hurst and Blackett, Chapman and 
Hall, Newby, and the late Messrs. Colburn 
and Shoberl, and have ever been honourably 
treated.’ 

*Letters of Thomas Hood, ed. L. A. 
Marchand (New Brunswick, N. J., 1945), p. 
86. Dated ‘Wednesday.’ 
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think convicts S. of the Authorship by 
his personal interest in the scheme.® 


Dilke’s mordant and revelatory re- 
view in the Athenaeum, 25 February, 
which proved many of the thefts by 
parallel quotation, was presumably in- 
spired by Hood: 

You have done it very well—the 
thing shows itself up, or you might have 
been perhaps severer upon it — Lord L. 
is a fool, but the other is a thorough 
rogue, & double traitor,—the system 
deserves denouncing — however I have 
thundered a bit at the attempt to con- 
nect me with it— & am having my fun 
out of Colburn. Last night, in a sort of 
scheme of the contents of the Magazine 
I quietly inserted my own first article on 
the list as “The Literary Daw” ? — they 
will be in a regular stew about it—& I 
mean to say if he does not like it, I can 
use it elsewhere. 

Also as Lord L. has said the thing was 
done by one of Colburn’s “literary 
friends” & he has admitted it, —I have 
urged on him the propriety of giving up 
the man, & not leaving the slur amongst 
the Authors & Authoresses of his ac- 
quaintance, going thro the list — begin- 
ning with Lord Londonderry — Mor- 
gans, Bulwer, H. Smith, Lady Blessing- 
ton, &c, &c., &c.8 And as he did not like 
my fixing it on his Clerk, I have guessed 
again, from the ignorance of the work, 
borrowing half sentences even, that it 
must be the porter! ® 


Hood reviewed the whole incident 
in a letter to a literary friend in the 
country, the Reverend Joseph Hew- 
lett: 


* Letters of Hood, p. 87. Dated “Thurs- 
day’ 
o have not traced any work of Hood’s 
with this title. 

*Charles William Stewart, third Marquis 
of Londonderry, Sir Charles and Lady Mor- 
gan, Horace Smith, etc., all, of course, novel- 
ists. 


* Letters of Hood, p. 88. Undated. 
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I must shortly give you a bit of literary 
gossip — such a mess with Lord W. Len- 
nox’s Novel—the Tuft Hunter! Plagi- 
arisms of whole paragraphs from the 
Antiquary — St Ronan’s Well — Tylney 
Hall—12 pages from the “Lion” by 
Chorley — and plunderings beside I un- 
derstand from H. Smith — James — M"= 
Hall — & Bulwer! To complete the thing 
I one of the copied was applied to, for 
a Preface, by Shoberl as a direct request 
from Lord L— who says he only sug- 
gested it — & the burthen of said Preface 
to be Copyright & Literary Piracy.1° My 
impression is Lord L has paid or em- 
ployed somebody to write the book, who 
has sold him— but query — who got it 
up. My guess was Shoberl — who seemed 
so anxious for the Preface — and a pretty 
position I should have been in! I have 
been very angry and rather amused but 
as yet all is dark & a mistery [sic] hangs 
over the party. He must be equally dis- 
honest & stupid. — for he takes even half 
sentences as if he could not construct a 
whole one! I never recollect such a 
Phenomenon during my literary experi- 
ence! However I have had a correspond- 
ence with Shoberl Lord L & Colburn 
about it — & some fun out of it. As the 
thing appeared fix’d on a “literary friend” 
of Colburn’s I ventured to exculpate you 
in spite of your suspicious name of P. 
Priggins! 11 


No final confession, so far as I know, 
was ever made, nor any absolute evi- 
dence ever offered by the attackers 
proving the identity of the plagiarizer. 
Henry Colburn, publisher of nine- 


“Doubly daring, for Hood had been a 
propagandizer for Talfourd’s attempts to 
strengthen the copyright laws, contributing 
letters on ‘Copyright and Copywrong’ to the 
Athenaeum in 1837 and again in 1842. 

"An extract from this undated letter is 
here published with the kind permission of 
the owner, Mr Jocelyn Brooke, of Bishops- 
bourne, near Canterbury. Peter Priggins, the 
College Scout (1841) was the title of Hew- 
lett’s most popular novel. 
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tenths of the fashionable novels of his 
time, valued any publicity concerning 
his authors; but such notoriety was un- 
doubtedly excessive, and he must have 
used his powerful influence to sup- 
press it. ‘Shoberl’ was obviously in- 
volved in the deception, but whether 
he was the ‘thorough rogue, & double 
traitor’ it is impossible to say. Lennox 
himself was probably guilty only of 
originating the plan and setting his 
name to the finished product: he was 
far too lazy to commit ingenious and 
complicated thefts. 

‘The London Charivari,’ however, 
could not be silenced, and for many 
months thereafter Lord William was 
Punch’s favorite butt.12 Hood, who 
wrote sporadically for the two-year 
old journal, probably provided much 
of the impetus. He is credited with 
inspiring Douglas Jerrold to launch 
the series of attacks with a relatively 
lengthy exposé, in the form of a police 
report, entitled ‘Daring Robbery by a 
Noble Lord. Punch’s Police.’ 1* Hood 
himself contributed to the next issue 
an ‘Epigram on “The Tuft Hunter,” 
by Lord W. Lennox’: 


A Duke once declared — and most sol- 
emnly too — 

That whatever he liked with his own he 
would do; 

But the son of a duke has gone farther, 
and shown 

He will do what he likes with what isn’t 
his own! 14 


Subsequent issues contained literally 
hundreds of quips: at a ‘Penny-a- 
Liners’ Fund Dinner,’ for example, 


*See M. H. Spielmann, The History of 
“Punch” (London, 1895), pp. 217 f. 

™* Punch, TV (1843), 106, 109. 

* Punch, IV, 115. 
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Lennox and the novelists are toasted to 
the tune of ‘Lo! so gently stealing’; * 
a letter from Lennox is printed, sub- 
mitting an extract from his original . 
play, The Academy for Scandal; ** 
the forthcoming publication is an- 
nounced of ‘Waverley; or, ’Tis Sixty 
Years Since. By Lord William Lennox, 
Author of “Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
“The Quarterly Review,” “Hood’s 
Comic Annual,” &c.’ 17 None of these 
attacks seems to have had the least 
effect on Lennox’ career. 

The Tuft-Hunter plunders four 
principal sources: Scott’s Antiquary 
(1816) and St Ronan’s Well (1824),'8 
Thomas Hood’s Tylney Hall (1834), 
and Henry Fothergill Chorley’s The 
Lion (1839).2° Tylney Hall is very 
like its imitator, with both a seri- 
ous romantic plot—concerning the 
brothers Ringwood and Raby Tyrrel, 
the latter of whom accidentally kills 
the former and so wrecks the fortunes 
of his family—and an important 
satiric subplot. The Lion, dedicated to 
Lady Blessington, treats a literary 
‘Genius,’ Robert Brandon, his promise, 
his popularity in fashionable literary 
salons (the author denies in a preface 
that his story is a roman a clef), his 
failure, and his unhappy love affairs. 


* Punch, IV, 210. 

* Punch, V (1843), 51. 

™ Punch, V, 184. 

*] shall refer to the first editions, copies 
of which are at Harvard, both published by 
Archibald Constable of Edinburgh in three 
volumes. 

* | shall refer to the Harvard copy of the 
first edition, published by A. H. Baily in 
three volumes. 

*I shall refer to the first edition, pub- 
lished by Colburn in three volumes. I am 
indebted to the University of Minnesota 
Library for lending me its copy of this 
scarce book. 














Notes 


There are many minor characters who 
afford incidental satire on lite. 
types and movements, not the least 
Suggestive of which is Lord Alton, 
who tries to employ Brandon to 
‘touch up’ his novel. 

The Lennox plagiarisms which have 
been identified are extraordinarily bold 
and lengthy. Frank Vavasour, the 


Tuft-Hunter 

The fire blazed cheerfully, and the 
room had a comfortable though not a 
lively appearance. It was hung with 
tapestry, which the looms of Arras had 
produced in the sixteenth century. The 
bed was of a dark and faded green, 
wrought to correspond with the tapes- 
try. The large and heavy stuff-bottomed 
chairs, with black ebony backs, were em- 
broidered after the same pattern. All 
looked grim and gloomy. Yet, despite 
of ghosts, Vavasour slept on until morn- 
ing; ‘tis true his “dreams, the children 
of an idle brain,” haunted him. Queen 
Mab had visited him: his accident — his 
kind host — Agnes Callendar, all flitted 
before him, “as thin of substance as the 
ar...” 


He now endeavoured to clear his brain 
of the phantoms which had occupied it 
during the night. The beams of the 
morning sun streamed through the half- 
opened shutters, and admitted a distinct 
light into the apartment. Vavasour leaped 
out of bed, and, wrapping himself in a 
morning gown, stepped towards the win- 
dow, which commanded a distant view 
of the sea, the roar of whose billows an- 
nounced it still disquieted by the storm 
of the preceding evening, although the 
morning was fair and calm. 

The window of a turret, which pro- 
jected at an angle with the wall, and 
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young hero of The Tuft-Hunter, on 
being detained by an injury in the 
home of Sir Walter Callendar, spends 
the night in a tapestried, supposed 
haunted, bedroom very like the ‘Green 
Room’ which Jonathan Oldbuck of 
The Antiquary provides for Lovel, 
who is prevented from departing by 
the weather. 
Antiquary 

The fire blazed cheerfully. Mrs Grizel’s 
attention had left some fresh wood, 
should he chuse to continue it, and the 
apartment had a comfortable, though not 
a lively appearance. It was hung with 
tapestry, which the looms of Arras had 
Produced in the sixteenth century. ... 

The bed was of dark and faded green, 
wrought to correspond with the tapes- 
try, but by a more modern and less skil- 
ful hand. The large and heavy stuff- 
bottomed chairs, with black ebony backs, 
were embroidered upon the same pattern, 
and a lofty mirror, over the antique 
chimney-piece corresponded in its 
mounting with that on the old-fashioned 
toilet. . . . 


It is seldom that sleep, after such vio- 


bird —he was a fish—or he flew like 
He sate up in bed, and endeavoured to 
clear his brain of the phantoms which 
had disturbed it duri this weary night. 
The beamw of sho mand sun streamed 
through the half-closed shutters, and 
admitted a distinct light into the apart- 
ment. . . . Lovel leapt out of bed, and, 
wrapping himself in a morning-gown, 
that had been considerately laid by his 
bed-side, stepped towards the window, 
which commanded a view of the sea, the 
roar of whose billows announced it still 
disquieted by the storm of the i 

evening, although the morning was fair 
and serene. The window of a turret, 
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thus came very near to that of Vava- 
sour’s apartment, was half open, and from 
that quarter he heard again the same 
music which had awakened him from 
his dream. A female voice sung with 
great taste and exquisite pathos. 


There are several differences aside 
from minor variations in diction: Scott 
takes two long paragraphs to describe 
Lovel’s dreams; Lennox dismisses 
Vavasour’s in a sentence. Also, Lovel, 
awakening to the sound of a ballad 
sung by Oldbuck’s unimportant niece, 
Mary, goes back to bed. Vavasour, 
thrilling to Agnes’ ‘syren tones’ render- 
ing an operatic aria, gets up at once. 

The single paragraph describing the 
sudden arrival of the news that Sir 
Charles Callendar is dying parallels 
almost without change, though with 
some condensation, Scott’s report of 
Stephen Mucklebackit’s drowning, ex- 
cept that Scott’s ‘sae young and sae 
suddenly summoned’ is appropriately 
anglicized.”* 

The Antiquary likewise provides a 
suggestion for Mrs Harcourt Evans’ 
picnic. In The Tuft-Hunter the party 
pursues a path which leads between a 
roaring stream and a hillside covered 
with ‘stunted’ forest trees. They visit 
the ruined abbey of St Olave’s — of 
which ‘one wall alone remained, with 
its lofty arch, and sober grey but- 
tresses; yet the well-carved stone and 
the slender mullions shewed how 
graceful and how delicate the archi- 
tecture of the building had been’ — 
and take their repast at the foot of 
‘the remains of a venerable denizen 

™ Tuft-Hunter, 1, 69-71; Antiquary, I, 
213-226. 

™ Tuft-Hunter, 1, 20 f.; Antiquary, Il, 
343- 
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which projected at an angle with the 
wall, and thus came to be very near 
Lovel’s apartment, was half open, and 
from that quarter he heard again the 
same music which had probably broken 
short his dream. ... A female voice 
sung, with some taste and great sim- 
plicity. . . .?1 


of the forest, called the abbot’s oak.’ 
In Scott Sir Arthur Wardour’s group 
approaches the ruined priory of St 
Ruth by a path running through 
‘stunted’ trees and above a rushing 
brook. ‘The. eastern window of the 
church remained entire, with all its 
ornaments and tracery work, and the 
sides upheld by light flying buttresses, 
whose airy support, detached from 
the wall against which they were 
placed, and ornamented with pin- 
nacles and carved work, gave a variety 
and lightness to the building.’ Lunch- 
eon is served under the ‘Prior’s Oak.’ 2% 

The most impudent plagiarism of 
all draws on St Ronan’s Weill: Len- 
nox’ seven pages describing the en- 
tertainment at a ball given by Mrs 
Harcourt Evans duplicate the nine 
which Scott devotes to Lady Penelo- 
pe’s arrangements for Mowbray’s féte. 
Both ladies begin by planning to act 
‘a few scenes of some popular drama’; 
when they discover ‘the difficulty of 
finding performers who would consent 
to assume the lower characters,’ they 
suggest a ‘commedia dell’ arte,’ only 
to conclude that a lack of ‘extempo- 
raneous wit’ will prove a serious 
hindrance; both eventually hit on the 
same solution, tableaux vivants, which 
send those involved scurrying in search 
of the proper costumes. Lady Penel- 
ope declares for Shakespeare, and 
scenes from A Midsummer Night’s 

™® Tuft-Hunter, Il, 17-19; Antiquary, Il, 
32-34, 36-39, 55. 
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Dream are represented. Mrs Harcourt 
Evans’ group, with great success, por- 
trays scenes from Ivanhoe and The 
Talisman! ** Scott’s spirit had many 
indignities to suffer from The Tuft- 
Hunter, among them Vavasour’s tri- 
bute to him as the ‘master of this key 
to human character and conduct.’ 75 


Tuft-Hunter 
The Opera was very brilliant. It was 
one of the best nights of Malibran’s best 
season. . . . 

Vavasour, who was intensely sensitive 
to music, hoped to hear the first act of 
Romeo e Giulietta in peace, before any 
one came. The music would tranquil- 
lize him; and never had he stood in 
greater need of being tranquillized. But 
scarcely had he taken up his pensive 
position in the outer circle of the pit, 
just at that bend of the house where 
the sound is best, and which commanded 
a view of the private box, than he was 
joined by the last man he wished to meet 
— the Tuft-hunter! 

“So early, Vavasour? What can bring 
you here at this preposterous time of 
night?” 

“I wished to see and hear Malibran 
from the beginni 

“So did I. Will you stand a little to 
the right? —thank you;” and Lionel 
Crouch very adroitly manceuvred him- 
self into Vavasour’s place, which com- 
manded the only view of the stage, down 
an avenue of Cauchois head-dresses. 


Both lovers are further disturbed by 
two young dandies, called ‘embryo 
Brummells’ by Lennox and ‘embryo 
Sparkers’ by Chorley. The duplica- 


” 


Tuft-Hunter 
She leaned against the front of the box, 
lost in admiration; and, seizing the bou- 


™“ Tuft-Hunter, 1, 243-250; St Ronan’s 
Well, Il, 155-164, 168 f., 175-180, 185-191. 
* Tuft-Hunter, I, 197. 
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The greatest plundering, measured 
merely by bulk, is from The Lion. 
Vavasour attends the opera to catch 
a glimpse of Agnes Callendar, just as 
Brandon was impelled there to see 
his Agnes Gray. Both encounter diffi- 
culties: 


Lion 

The opera was very brilliant. It was 
one of the best nights of Pasta’s best 
season. Robert, who was intensely sensi- 
tive to music, hoped to hear the first 
act of “Romeo e Giulietta” in peace, 
before any one came. The music would 
tranquillize him: and never had he stood 
in greater need of being tranquillized. 
But scarcely had he taken up his pensive 
position in the outer circle of the pit, 
just at that bend of the house where the 
sound is best, and which commanded a 
view of the private box, — than he was 
joined by the last man he wished to meet 
—the agreeable Suffield! 


“So early, Brandon! What can bring 
you here at this preposterous time of 
night?” 

“I really wanted to see and hear Pasta, 
from the beginning —” 

“So did I. Will you stand a little to 
the left—thank you”—and Suffield 
very adroitly manoeuvred himself into 
Brandon’s place, which commanded the 
best view of the stage, down an avenue 
of giraffe head-dresses. 


tion of the two accounts is somewhat 
violated at the end of the scene: Bran- 
don’s enthusiasm is transferred to 
Agnes Callendar: 


Lion 
He leaned, scarcely knowing it, almost 
against the shoulder of Lady Merivale; 
and— more unconsciously still, on the 
part of both — seized the bouquet which 
lay on the front of the box before her, 
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quet which lay upon it, threw it, with all 
her heart of ecstasy, upon the stage. 


Mrs Harcourt Evans and Lady Meri- 
vale in The Lion preside over much the 


Tuft-Hunter 

What a contrast is a country breakfast 
to that wretched languid affair, of heavy 
eyes and aching limbs, nauseated palates 
and jaded spirits, a London breakfast dur- 
ing the season. When the cups “that 
cheer but not inebriate” are swallowed 
mechanically, the dainties, even from the 
hands of a cordon bleu, are thrust away 
untasted. The statesman, worn out after 
the excitement of his speech and a tedi- 
ous night in the atmosphere of St. Ste- 
phens; the gamester, bfoken down in 
health, spirit, and fortune by his noc- 
turnal orgies; the beauty, jaded in mind 
and body by her heartless career of 
never-ceasing dissipation, will each or all 
bear witness that a London breakfast in 
the season is a joyless repast. 


I have traced only one borrowing 
from Tylney Hall. Hood’s Raby Tyr- 
rel (in absentia) and Lennox’ Mark 
Hindley are both indicted for murder 


Tuft-Hunter 

“Good morning, Sir Walter — proud 
of the honour of meeting you. Good 
day, Mr. Walford. Mr. Tubbs, your 
servant. Trust I have not kept the gentle- 
men of the jury waiting. Sharp work 
for one day; a found drowned, acciden- 
tal death, and a died from want at the 
Union. Mr. Foreman, count the jury. 
Witnesses in attendance, Mr. Smith?” 


* Tuft-Hunter, Il, 120-130; Lion, Il, 
226-246. 
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and threw it, and with it, all his heart of 
extacy and admiration, on the stage! 2¢ 


same sort of table: 


Lion 

A London breakfast, in the season, is 
a wretched languid thing — an affair of 
heavy eyes and aching limbs — nause- 
ated palates and jaded spirits. The cups 
“that cheer, but not inebriate,” are swal- 
lowed mechanically —the dainties, even 
from a Ude’s masterhand, are thrust away 
untasted, while every passing air, and 
scent, and sound, has its reproach and its 
annoyance, as making answer to the 
bitter remembrances of past hours that 
ooze upward from the sluggish depths of 
the lethargic mind. What matter the 
flowers upon the table, by whose dewy 
freshness the inhabitant of the metropo- 
lis is reminded that his Winter is earth’s 
May. ... The Statesman, worn out, 
after the excitement of his speech — the 
Beauty with a day of rest and reparation 
to pass through ere she dare again shine 
upon her hundredth conquest — the 
Author . . . the Wife . . . will each or 
all bear witness that a London breakfast 
in the season is a wretched, languid 
thing! 27 
by coroners—one described as ‘a 
perfect Dogberry’ and the other as 
‘little better than a Dogberry’ — whose 
conversations follow a similar pattern: 


Tylney Hall 

Strange weather, gentlemen, — devel- 
ish dirty though! Dick, count the jury. 
Famous year for birds, they say, — shot 
seventeen brace myself. Foreman — eh, 
— Master Talbet? Sharp work, your 
worship, for one day: two visitations, a 
found drowned, and an accidental; — 
posting’s unconscionably high, — Mr. 
Justice, you'll be at the Blue dinner?” 28 

* Tuft-Hunter, Il, 7; Lion, Il, 57 f. 


™® Tuft-Hunter, Il, 241 f.,; Tylney Hall, 
III, 91. 
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One is, of course, amazed at the 
audaciousness of these plagiarisms and 
yet, at the same time, fascinated by the 
ingeniousness with which they were 
perpetrated. Only a dextrously eclec- 
tic mind could have espied usable 
scenes in so many sources so easily and 
fitted them into a dissimilar narrative 
so smoothly. The plagiarizer’s tech- 
nique ranged from reproducing whole 
pages verbatim (the opera scene), to 
adapting half sentences and phrases of 
the source for his own narrative pur- 
poses (the tapestry-room and coroner 
scenes), to seizing on hints from the 
original and reworking them into an 
entirely new whole (the picnic scene). 
In every case he has condensed, omit- 
ted, telescoped, or adapted. I suspect 
that he is guilty of many more plagi- 
arisms than those listed. Hood, as we 
have seen, suggests echoes from Hor- 
ace Smith, G. P. R. James, Mrs Sam- 
uel Carter Hall, and Bulwer-Lytton, 
but these references, lacking more spe- 
cific hints, I have not sought. 
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The last word on the Lennox affair 
—and we shall probably never know 
whether Lord William was the origi- 
nator or the victim of .the plot — was 
said by Dilke, who wrote in his review 
of The Tuft-Hunter: 


This is an amusing book—a very 
amusing book. We are not, we hope, 
given to extravagant laudation, but there 
are scenes in “The Tuft Hunter’ quite 
equal to Walter Scott; others again of 
wit, humour, and pathos which Hood 
himself has never surpassed. It is a work 
of infinite variety; and quite original — 
in its way. Every scene recalls and rivals 
some scene in another tale; and there are 
few novels, good, bad, or indifferent, 
published within the last twenty years, of 
which the writer does not occasionally 
remind us, and with which he does not 
challenge a comparison. In short, nothing 
great or small seems to have escaped his 
observation.”® 


Atvin WHITLEY 


™ Athenaeum, 25 February 1843, p. 178. 


The Dickinson Portraits by Otis A. Bullard 


the Houghton Library are now 
hanging a group of portraits 
painted by Otis A. Bullard in Amherst 
in 1840 (Plates I and II).* Recently 


* Edward Dickinson, oil on canvas, 28 x 
24 in. Signed and dated on the back: ‘O. A 
Bullard / Pinx / 1840’. 

Mrs Edward Dickinson, oil on canvas, 28 
x 24 in. 

Emily, Austin, and Lavinia Dickinson, oil 
on canvas, 28 x 24 in. 

All three pictures, from their style and 
the condition of the paint, appear to have 
been done by the same hand at approxi- 
mately the same date. 

The portraits came to Harvard in 1950 


I: the Emily Dickinson Room at 


restored and well lighted, the portraits 
give vivid confirmation to the tradi- 
tion that Emily’s father, Edward Dick- 
inson, was a handsome and forceful 
man, while her mother was rather pale 


as a part of the Emily Dickinson collection 
presented by Gilbert H. Montague, ‘or, ‘in 
happy memory’ of his wife Amy Angell 
Collier Montague. An account of the Emily 
Dickinson Room appeared in the Autumn 
1951 issue of the Butierin, at p. 386. 

In the preparation of the present note I 
have had the benefit of the knowledge and 
vigilance of Mr Jay Leyda, who has pro- 
vided information at various points, as well 
as pertinent suggestion and counsel. 
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and unassuming. Between the por- 
traits of the parents hangs a group 
portrait of the three children, Emily, 
aged nine, with her older brother 
Austin, and little sister Lavinia, all 
three looking out of the canvas with 
large dark eyes and earnestly set lips. 

In 1840 the Edward Dickinson fam- 
ily moved to Pleasant Street from the 
Main Street house where they had 
been living with Mr Dickinson’s father 
and to which they were to return in 
the fifties. It is quite likely that the 
portraits were planned to decorate 
the walls of their new home.2 The 
pictures are soundly painted, with a 
good deal of charm in the palette, 
which shows the chestnut of Emily’s 
hair to have been an inheritance from 
her father. Lavinia wears gray silk, 
while Emily’s dress is bottle green, 
and she holds in her hand a pink moss 
rose, which is matched against a flower 
illustration in her open book. The 
dwarfing of the children’s bodies may 
have been a primitive quality in the 
artist’s style, but it is not without 
effectiveness in emphasizing their 
serious, wide-eyed expressions. 

The painter of the portraits, identi- 
fied by his signature on the back of 
one of the canvases, was almost un- 
known when the portraits came to the 
Houghton Library. A search through 
the standard sources of information on 
nineteenth-century American painters 
produced little beyond the fact that 
Otis A. Bullard had exhibited a few 
portraits and genre paintings at the 
annual exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design in New York be- 
tween 1842 and 1853, and at the Amer- 
ican Art Union in 1847-48. Each 


*The paintings remained in the Main 
Street house until their recent removal to 
Cambridge. 


year except one, his address placed him 
in New York City.* In 1842 his ad- 
dress was given as Howard, Steuben 
County, New York, and the title of 
one of his entries, Scene in a Barn in 
Genesee County, suggested the pos- 
sibility of a western New York state 
origin. Rather unexpectedly, a letter 
to the Town Clerk of Howard * ulti- 
mately produced such a fund of inter- 
esting information about the career of 
a hitherto obscure American painter 
that it seems worth recording the find- 
ings in some detail. 

Otis Allen Bullard was born in 
Howard 25 February 1816, son of 
Abel Bullard, who had come from 
Massachusetts to settle in Steuben 
County as a farmer. He was appren- 
ticed at fourteen to Augustus A. Olm- 
stead, a sign and wagon painter. The 
arrival in town of an itinerant portrait 
painter inspired the boy to follow this 
profession, and at twenty-one he left 
home with only a few dollars in his 
pocket to seek instruction in the art. 
After attempting without success to 


* National Academy of Design Exbibi- 
tion Record 1826-1860, ed. Bartlett Cowdrey 
(New York, 1943); and, for the unpublished 
Art Union reference, direct communication 
from Miss Cowdrey, Curator of the Smith 
College Museum of Art. 

*Mrs Ernest Franklin, Deputy Town 
Clerk of Howard, found the grave markers 
in the local cemetery for Ous A. Bullard 
1816-1853, and for his wife, Angeline A. 
Bullard, 1824-1852, as well as for a son, 
George W., born 1852. She also found the 
address of a granddaughter, Angeline Bul- 
lard Chapman, living at present in Phila- 
delphia, who in turn was able to supply the 
ern part of our Fae knowledge of 

ullard, the painter. particular value has 
been Mrs Chapman’s copy, very kindly made 
available in photostat, of Brief Sketch of 
O. A. Bullard, Together with Recommenda- 
tions and Opinions of the Press in Regard to 
His Panorama of New York City, published 
by Bullard’s agent, Albert Norton, in 1851 
(probably in New York City). 
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establish himself in New York City, 
he arrived in Hartford, where he had 
friends, and where he secured instruc- 
tion for about a year with Philip 
Hewins, a local portraitist. Accord- 
ing to the account, ‘after leaving Mr. 
Hewins, he went into the country 
from Hartford, and painted portraits, 
and realized money enough to pay the 
debts he had contracted ...25 The 
itinerant artist was started on his ca- 
reer, and Amherst may have been one 
of his first stops, since the Dickinson 
portraits date from this period, 1840.* 
By 1841 he had returned to Howard, 
for early in that year he married An- 
geline Olmstead, the daughter of his 
former employer, and took his bride 
to Nunda, New York, a nearby town, 
whence she wrote her grandparents: 
‘Business appears flattering and the 
prospect is good for staying all sum- 
mer, you know grandpa that opposi- 
tion is the life of business. . . . There 
is another portrait painter in the vil- 
lage, and there is considerable strife 
and I think it will be an advantage to 
both... .’? 


* Brief Sketch, p. 6. ‘ 

*An advertisement of ‘O. A. Bullard, 
Portrait Painter,’ stating that ‘Mr. Bullard 
will remain in Amherst a few weeks, and 
will be happy to attend to all professional 
services required’ appeared in the Amberst 
Gazette Family Miscellany for 7 Febru- 
ary 1840, together with a laudatory news 
item. A letter of Mrs Deborah Haskins to 
her daughter, Mrs Hannah Terry, Amherst, 
18 March 1840, bears witness to the extent of 
these services: ‘There is a youn artist in the 
village a Mr Bullard likenesses Mr 
and Mrs Boltwood are taken Madam 
Parsons is being sketched this forenoon A 
number of the Students have been taken 
Mr Edward Dicenson and their Children are 
taken, he is successfull in getting the expres- 
sion of the countenance’ (Boltwood Pa 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit prs 
Lib ; quoted with the permission of the 
ieus the Library). 

* Letter in the possession of Mrs Chapman. 


Bullard was evidently ambitious to 
return to New York City and make a 
success there. Also, following the in- 
troduction of the daguerreotype proc- 
ess in 1839, portrait painters began 
almost immediately to feel the com- 
petition of the new photographic like- 
nesses. In any case, by 1843 Bullard’s 
career as an itinerant portrait painter 
came to an end, and he was settled in 
New York, attempting genre and his- 
torical paintings with the ‘moral’ im- 
port which was an increasingly popu- 
lar factor in American painting. Titles 
recorded include General Wayne Re- 
fusing the Last Blanket, Nathan Hale 
Just before Execution, Judith in the 
Tent of Holofernes, John P've Got the 
Rooster, and Sam Slick. A critic writ- 
ing for the Literary World in 1847 
disparaged Bullard’s attempts at genre, 
saying of his picture Trading Horses: 
‘A palpable and absurd imitation of 
Mount [William S. Mount’s popular 
painting Bargaining for a Horse, now 
owned by the New-York Historical 
Society]. We notice this gross at- 
tempt to rob Mount of his identity, 
because we have observed that all this 
artist’s attempts at composition have 
been evidently borrowed from the 
same source. . . . He [Bullard] is still 
an imitator and entitled only to the 
credit that copyists generally receive.’ ® 
But by 1847 Bullard needed to pay 
little attention to contemporary com- 
ments on his small genre pictures, for 
he had found a patron to finance him 
in his huge project of painting a pano- 
rama of New York City. 

As early as 1788, a British artist, 
Robert Barker, had executed a pano- 
ramic view of Edinburgh, which was 

*Quoted in Bartlett Cowdrey and Her- 


mann W. Williams, Jr, William Sidney 
Mount 1807-1868 (New York, 1944), p. 17. 
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installed on the walls of a circular 
building, where the spectator stood in 
the center and slowly turned around 
on his heels so that his eyes could take 
in the whole immense scene. From 
then on, circular buildings with pano- 
ramic scenes became popular both in 
Europe and America. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, Yankee ingenuity 
invented a moving panorama. This 
consisted of a huge strip of canvas 
wound on a cylinder, which slowly 
passed before the eyes of the spectator 
before it was rewound on a second 
cylinder. This type of panorama was 
taken from town to town and shown 
in local halls with an admission charge 
—the forerunner of the modern mo- 
tion picture. Recently a Mississippi 
panorama of this type was revived and 
made the central attraction of an ex- 
hibition at the City Art Museum in 
St Louis. The great achievement of 
Otis Bullard’s life was the painting of 
such a panorama of New York City. 
From 1846 to 1850 he worked on this 
vast canvas, with several assistants, and 
then took it on a tour of New York 
State, showing it in all the larger 
towns. He was financed by an Eng- 
lishman, George Doel, who put up 
the necessary $15,000 for its comple- 
tion. 

The success of his project can be 
judged by the following quotations, 
the first from the Orleans Democrat, 
of Albion, New York, the second 
from the Niagara Courier: 


BULLARD’S PANORAMA. — This 
magnificent Painting has been on exhibi- 
tion in Albion for several days past; and 
we can truly say that too much has not 
been said of its superior attractions. In 
our opinion it excels, for taste and fine 
artistic delineation and finish, any paint- 
ing of the kind we have ever seen— 
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clearly manifesting to the beholder the 
result of great ingenuity and labor. It is 
painted upon 18,000 feet of canvas, and 
is over 3,000 feet in length; its execution, 
we learn, occupied four years and one 
month. The exhibition at which we were 
present, occupied about two hours, and 
we think we can conscientiously say that 
rarely, if ever, to us did two hours pass 
more imperceptibly, so intensely was our 
attention riveted to the varying, rich and 
splendid views which in too rapid suc- 
cession passed before our eyes. 

The first, a Bird’s-eye Perspective of 
New York, presented a general view, as 
gazing down from a lofty eminence, of 
the “Empire City,” with all its streets 
spread out before you—the blue, rip- 
pling waters of the rivers and bay in the 
distance, and the neighboring cities be- 
yond—the islands, forts, steamboats, 
barques, barges, and sail-craft that dot 
those waters’ surface. Then come the 
views of piers, ferry depots, with the 
promiscuous array of man’ and woman- 
kind — vessels in port, lading and unlad- 
ing. Next we have, in bold relief, a view 
of Broadway, and all the streets as they 
lead from it — the stately palaces, public 
edifices, mercantile establishments, hotels, 
with signs exact to the originals — bat- 
tery, parks, fountains —men, women, 
children, equipages, &c., all faithful trans- 
cripts of the Empire City, its population 
and strangers, as they appeared at the 
time the Painting was completed, in the 
autumn of 1850... . 


. . . Every object of interest in the 
territory embraced is given to the life, 
from Union Park and Castle Garden, to 
the color of the window-curtains, or the 
interesting countenances at the window, 
apparently gratifying an amiable curi- 
osity. Distinguished and well-known 
persons may frequently be recognized 
in the streets; he is indeed a careless ob- 
server that does not readily distinguish 
Horace Greeley from N. P. Willis. . . . 
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Bullard died in New York City 13 
October 1853, too soon after the com- 
pletion of his panorama for him to take 
it out West as he had planned. In the 
hundred intervening years it has dis- 
appeared, and is probably no longer 
in existence. Appropriately enough, 
the latest notice of it that has come to 
light returns us to Amherst. A huge 
three-column advertisement in the 
Hampshire and Franklin Gazette for 
10 September 1858 shows that Bul- 
lard’s death had not halted its pere- 
grinations. Indeed, a biographical 
sketch of Bullard in the same issue 
blandly refers to the artist as still liv- 
ing. However, Albert Norton, for- 
merly agent for Bullard, now appears 
as the ‘gentlemanly, enterprising and 
honest proprietor,’ both in the adver- 
tisement and in an accompanying news 
note. 

Many of the nine hundred portraits 
which Bullard is said to have painted 
must have survived to this day. Yet 
thus far, the Dickinson portraits, five 
portraits of the Boltwood family of 
Amherst, and two historical paintings 
recently traced in the New York art 
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market ® are his only identified works. 
Judging from the Dickinson portraits, 
his style is more individual, and his 
work more skillful, than that of the 
average nineteenth-century itinerant 
artist. With these portraits as samples, 
others scattered throughout New Eng- 
land and New York State should now 
be attributable to his hand. 

No reference has been found in 
Emily Dickinson’s writings either to 
the family portraits themselves or to 
the circumstances of their painting. 
However, among her original manu- 
scripts now at Harvard one may read 
the following: 

Portraits are to daily faces 
As an evening west 

Toa fine, pedantic sunshine 
In a satin vest.?° 


Barpara N. ParKER 


* The Arrest of Nathan Hale (Plaza Art 
Galleries, Inc., auction 1 F 1945) 
and The Daughter's Appeal (collection 
Jacob Reder; photograph in Frick Art 
Reference ep eg 

* Included in The Poems of Emily Dick- 
inson, ed. Martha D. Bianchi and Alfred L. 
Hampson — 1935), p. 28, and printed 
here with the permission of the pullin, 
Little, Brown, and Company. 


Van Gogh in Paris 


There is but one Paris .. . 

F the many tragedies in Vin- 

cent van Gogh’s life, one of 

the greatest was the shortness 
of time. Fate gave him only ten years 
in which to paint, from the first 
clumsy experiments to the ultimate 
achievements of color and form. Of 
these years, there were less than two 
in Paris, so vital to him aesthetically 
and emotionally, and then only two 


more for all <he great paintings of 
Arles and Auvers, from the pale pink 
peach-trees in bloom to the apoca- 
lyptic crows in the storm, as through 
hard work, starvation, and despair he 
passed into folly and death. 

The years in Paris were determina- 
tive. When Vincent arrived in Feb- 
ruary 1886 (characteristically without 
warning to his brother Theo) he had 
been painting for six years — mostly 
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in grays and browns; when he left 
Paris for Provence in February 1888 
(again without Theo’s knowledge), 
his mature style had been created.’ In 
Paris, the impact on his sensibility of 
new thoughts and techniques, the reve- 
lation of the newer French schools of 
painting, the reading of Zola, Gau- 
guin’s friendship, the long walks in 
Montmartre, Chatou, or Suresnes, the 
feeling of ‘the French air’ developed in 
the artist a new self-assurance; there is 
no doubt that from that period Van 
Gogh had an unfailing knowledge of 
what he wanted to accomplish and of 
his own worth. In Paris he recognized 
the first unmistakable -signs of his 
genius and, although he acknowledged 
the importance of Delacroix and ad- 
mired the Impressionists, he knew that 
he was not one of them, and that he 
had to be, all through the rest of his 
life, only himself, Vincent. 

Through the correspondence with 
his brother, we have in general an in- 
comparable record of the artist’s al- 
most daily thoughts and methods of 
work. But just because Vincent was 
living with Theo during the Paris 
years, there has been an almost total 
gap in the direct evidence: only two 
letters to Theo (when the latter was 
on his yearly holiday trips home), one 
letter to young Emile Bernard, met at 
Cormon’s studio; none to Van Rap- 
pard, for whom Van Gogh had no 
patience left. 

In consequence, the letter printed 
below, aside from its intrinsic bio- 
graphical interest, carries special sig- 


Vincent had been in Paris for a few 
days in 1873, for a few months in 1874, and 
for nearly a year in 1875~76— in the latter 
two instances as a member of the staff of 
Goupil’s gallery — but all this was long be- 
fore he had turned to art as his life work. 
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nificance as contributing to our scanty 
knowledge of the crucial period in 
Van Gogh’s career. This letter, ap- 
parently unpublished, and forming 
part of a collection on deposit in the 
Harvard College Library, is written 
from Paris to a fellow student at the 
Academy in Antwerp, an Englishman 
named Lievens, who seems otherwise 
to be known only through a water- 
color sketch of Van Gogh published in 
1893.2, Vincent had come to Paris 
from Antwerp, where, nearly starving 
and in wretched health, he had spent 
a brief period studying under Verlat 
and Sibert. 

The letter bears no date. A cover 
accompanying it is inscribed, appar- 
ently by Lievens: ‘A letter received 
in Antwerp from Vincent van Gogh 
about 1886. H. v. L.’ It is perhaps pos- 
sible to be a little more precise. After 
his arrival in Paris in late February 
1886, Vincent stayed with Theo in the 
Rue Laval until June, when the broth- 
ers moved to larger quarters at 54 Rue 
Lepic, the address given in the letter. 
Further, Vincent tells Lievens that he 
had been in Cormon’s studio for three 
or four months but has left, and has 
been working alone long enough to 
think that he feels more himself. Ac- 
cordingly, the later summer or early 
autumn of 1886 would seem a likely 
date. 

The letter comprises a sheet and a 
half of now brownish letter-paper, 
forming six pages (each 134 x 206 

*In Van Nu en Straks, No. Ill. The orig- 
inal has disappeared, according to M. 
Tralbaut, Vincent van Gogh in zijn Ant- 
werpsche Periode (Amsterdam, 1948), p. 
137; Dr Tralbaut reproduces the sketch as 
Plate VIII. Of other students mentioned in 
Van Gogh’s letter two are identifiable in 
Dr Tralbaut’s book: the Dutch painter Bri- 


ette (pp. 139, 223) and the Belgian Ernest 
Durand (Plate VII). 
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Notes 


mm.) all of which are covered with 
writing. The second and fourth pages 
are reproduced in the accompanying 
Plate I. It is possible that the missing 
half of the second sheet contained a 
drawing, such as may so often be 
found in Van Gogh letters, though 
there is no allusion to a drawing in the 
letter as we have it. 

Written in English, it is one of the 
few examples of expression in that 
medium by Van Gogh as artist that 
have as yet come to light.* He was in 
England for considerable periods be- 
tween 1873 and 1876, first with Goupil 
and later as a schoolteacher, and ac- 
quired a fair command of the language, 
as is evidenced here, though his Eng- 
lish never achieved the fluency of his 
French. 

But the basic importance of the let- 
ter rests in the fact that here for the 
first time Van Gogh puts into words 
the ideals and aims that were to be 
realized in the great contribution of 
the coming years: ‘seeking LEs TONS 
ROMPUS ET NEUTRES to harmonise 
brutal extremes. Trying to render 
intense coLour . . . the true draw- 
ing is modelling with colour.’ All the 
lengthy disquisitions to Theo and to 
Emile Bernard were to come later; 
here, seemingly, is the manifesto of 
the new art. 

Throughout the letter, also, one can 
feel Vincent’s great character, his dig- 
nity and kindliness. He mentions with 
reserve the hard life he is having: ‘If 
poor one has to suffer many things,’ 
and adds shyly, between two dashes, 
‘As you may imagine.’ His inexhaust- 
ible generosity appears here to a man 


*Two later letters in English, to the 
Australian painter John Russell, have been 
ublished by Henry Thannhauser in the 
| sa ol Magazine, LXXIII (1938), 96-98. 
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he addresses only as ‘Mr’: ‘I will if 
you like share my lodgings and studio 
with you so long as I have any.’ 

Striking also is the reference to the 
South of France, ‘the land of the blue 
tones and gay colours,’ characterized 
by Vincent before he had seen it. 
Thus early in his Paris experience his 
thoughts were turning toward the 
South that was to provide the setting 
both for fulfillment and disintegration, 
although the fateful move did not 
come for more than a year. 

As in other letters of Van Gogh, 
variations in the handwriting closely 
parallel the rapid changes in direction 
of thought and degree of emotion, 
ranging from the careful control of 
the opening through a number of 
minor peaks of intensity to the climax 
of ‘LES TONS ROMPUS ET NEUTRES,” with 
the violent triple underscorings, where 
the writing nearly turns to drawing, 
and then subsiding through another 
series of minor peaks to the quiet of 
the close. 

A transcription of the letter follows: 


My dear Mr Levens, 

Since I am here in Paris I have very 

often thought of yourself and work 
You will remember that I liked your 
colour your ideas on art and litterature 
and I add most of all your personality 
I have already before now thought that 
I ought to let you know what I was do- 
ing where I was. — 
But what refrained me was that I find 
living in Paris is much dearer than in 
Antwerp and not knowing what your 
circumstances are I dare not say Come 
over to Paris without warning you that 
it costs one dearer than Antwerp and 
that if poor one has to suffer many 
things. — As you may imagine — But on 
the other hand there is more chance of 
selling 
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There is also a good chance of exchang- 
ing pictures with other artists 

In one word with much energy with a 
sincere personal feeling of colour in 
nature I would say an artist can get on 
here notwithstanding the many obstruc- 
tions And I intend remaining here still 
longer. 

There is much to be seen here — for in- 
stance Delacroix to name only one master 
In Antwerp I did not even know what 
the impressionists were now I have seen 
them and though not being one of the 
club yet I have much admired certain 
impressionist pictures — pe Gas nude fig- 
ure — Claude Monet landscape 

And now for what regards what I my- 
self have been doing I have lacked 
money for paying models else I had en- 
tirely given myself to figure painting 
but I have made a series of colour 
studies in painting simply flowers red 
poppies blue corn flowers and myosotys 
white and rose roses yellow chrysante- 
mums — seeking oppositions of blue with 
orange red & green yellow and violet 
seeking LES TONS ROMPUS ET NEUTRES to 
harmonise brutal extremes Trying to 
render intense coLour and not 2 GREY 
harmony 

Now after these gymnastics I lately did 
two heads which I dare say are better in 
light and colour than those I did be- 
fore — 

So as we said at the time in coLour seek- 
ing Lire the true drawing is modelling 
with colour 

I did a dozen landscapes too frankly 
green frankly blue 

And so I am struggling for life and prog- 
ress in art 

Now I would very much like to know 
what you are doing and whether you 
ever think of going to Paris — 

If ever you did come here write to me 
before and I will if you like share my 
lodgings and studio with you so long as 
I have any. In Spring — say February or 
even sooner I may be going to the South 


of France the land of the blue tones and 
gay colours 

And look here if I knew you had long- 
ings for the same we might combine I 
felt sure at the time that you are a thor- 
ough colourist and since I saw the impres- 
sionists I assure you that neither your 
colour nor mine as it is developping itself 
is exactly the same as their theories but 
so much dare I say we have a chance and 
a good one of finding friends I hope 
your health is all right I was rather low 
down in health when in Antwerp but 
got better here 

Write to me in any case remember me 
to Allen Briet Rink Durand but I have 
not so often thought on any of them as 
I did think of you— almost daily. 
Shaking hands cordially. 


Yours truly 
Vincent 
My present adress is 
Mr Vincent van Gogh 
54 Rue Lepic 
Paris 


What regards my chances of sale look 
here they are certainly not much but 
still J do have a beginni 

At this present moment I have found 
four dealers who have exhibited studies 
of mine And I have exchanged studies 
with several artists 

Now the prices are 50 francs Certainly 
not much but —as far as I can see one 
must sell cheap to rise and even at cost- 
ing price And mind my dear fellow 
Paris is Paris there is but one Paris and 
however hard living may be here and if 
it became worse and harder even — the 
french air clears up the brain and does 
one good —a world of good — 

I have been in Cormons studio for three 
or four months but did not find that so 
useful as I had expected it to be. It may 
be my fault however any how I left 
there too as I left Antwerp and since I 
worked alone and fancy that since I feel 
my own self more — 

















Notes 


Trade is slow here the great dealers sell 
Millet Delacroix Corot Daubigny Dupre 
a few other masters at exorbitant prices 
They do little or nothing for young 
artists The second class dealers con- 
trariwise sell those but at very low prices 
If I asked more I would do nothing I 
fancy. However I have faith in colour 
even what regards the price the public 
will pay for it in the longer run — 

But for the present things are awfully 
hard therefore let anyone who risks to 
go over here consider there is no laying 
on roses at all 

What is to be gained is progress and 
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what the deuce that it is to be found 
here I dare ascertain Anyone who has 
a solid position elsewhere let him stay 
where he is but for adventurers as my- 
self I think they lose nothing in risking 
more Especially as in my case I am not 
an adventurer by choice but by fate and 
feeling nowhere so much myself a 
stranger as in my family and country — 
Kindly remember me to your landlady 
Mrs Roosmalen and say her that if she 
will exhibit something of my work I 
will send her a small picture of mine — 


Apriana R. SaLem 


News of the Libraries 


PERSONNEL 


sk: following appointment, in 
addition to those announced 
in the Autumn 1951 issue of 
the BuL.etin, was voted by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, 
with the consent of the Board of Over- 
seers, to take effect 1 July 1951: 
William B. Ernst, Jr, Assistant in 
charge of Reference in’ the La- 
mont Library. 


BAROQUE BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 


URING the autumn there was 
D published by the Harvard Uni- 

versity Press Baroque Book 
Illustration, by Philip Hofer, Curator 
of Printing and Graphic Arts in the 
Harvard College Library. This work, 
devoted to a hitherto neglected period, 
illustrating nearly 150 different books, 
is based upon the collections of the 
Graphic Arts Department. Copies 
may be obtained from the Harvard 


University Press, the Graphic Arts De- 
partment, or regular booksellers. The 
list price is $7.50. 


GRAY HERBARIUM BOOKS 
DEPOSITED IN HOUGHTON 


N October the Gray Herbarium 
J placed approximately 330 of its 

pre-Linnaean botanical works on 
deposit in the Houghton Library, 
where they joined similar collections 
transferred from the Arnold Arbo- 
retum and the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology in 1948 and 1949.4 As 
with the other collections, these Gray 
Herbarium books are shelved as a 
unit, and may be recalled at any time 
for use at the Herbarium, although 
they are also fully available for con- 
sultation through the Houghton Read- 
ing Room. Duplicate check-lists are 
maintained at Houghton and at the 
Herbarium. 


*See Harvarp Lisrary Buuerin, I 
(1948), 271, and TIT (1949), 449. 
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